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Beclestastical Pistory. 


Memoranna: Relating to the Churches and Clergy of New- 
Hampshire. 
[Continued from page 269. ] 


The Rev. Witt14m ALxEn was settled at Greenland, pre- 
vious to the settlement of Mr. Gookin at Hampton. Green- 
land was formerly a part of Portsmouth. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1703. Mr. Allen was its first minister, He was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1703, and ordained July 
15, 1707. Before this time, the inhabitants of Greenland 
attended public worship at Portsmouth: and women and 
children used frequently to walk six or eight miles for that 
purpose. Mr. Allen continued in the ministry till Sept. 8, 
1760, when he died at the age of 84. 

The Rev. Nicnotas Sever succeeded Mr. Pike at Dover, 
and was ordained April 11, 1711. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1701. Though a distinguished scholar, 
he had an impediment in his speech,which rendered his pub- 
lic services painful to himself,and in some measure unpleasant 
to his hearers. In consequence of this, he was dismissed 
from Dover, in the springof 1715. The next year, he was 
appointed a Tutor of Harvard College, and continued in 
that office twelve years. He was also 4 Fellow of his Alma 
Mater. On leaving Cambridge, he removed into Plymouth 
county ; was a judge of the county court, and lived to a 
great age. 

The Rev. Tueopuitus Corton was the first settled minis- 
ter in Hampton-Falls. He was a grandson of the Rev. John 
Cotton, of Boston, and son of the Rev. John Cotton, of 
Plymouth, who removed to Charleston, 8. C., in 1698, and 
died there, Sept. 18, 1699. Mr. Cotton, of Hampton-Falls, 
was born at Plymouth, May 5, 1682; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1701, and was ordained Jan. 2,1712. His first 
wife, by whom he had no children, was the widew Dimond, 
of Ipswich. His second wife, whom he married Aug. 16, 
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1711, was Mary, the widow of Dr. Gedney, of Salem, and 
daughter of Mr. Gookin of Cambridge. Mr. Cotton died 
Aug. 18, 1726. Onthe next Sabbath after his death, Rev. 
Mr. Gookin, of Hampton, preached two funeral sermons, 
from 2 Cor. v. 4—and Johnv. 35; in which, he gave him 
a good character. Several other sermons were preached on 
the occasion, and a sketch of his life and character was pub- 
lished in the Boston News Letter, of August, 1726. 

The Rev. Wittiam Suurtierr was ordained at New-Cas- 
tle, the same year in which Mr. Emerson was dismissed,1 712. 
He was ason of William Shurtleff, of Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, and his mother wasa grand-daughter of Rev. John 
Lothrop, of Barnstable. His grandfather, William Shurt- 
leff, of Marshfield, was killed with lightning in 1666, while 


two children in his lap and one between his knees, and his 


wife by his side, remained uninjured. Rev. Mr. Shurtleff 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1707. He married 
Mary Atkinson, a sister of Theodore Atkinson, Esq., but 
had no children. As he succeeded Mr. Emerson at New- 
Castle, so upon Mr. Emerson’s death, he became his succes- 
sor at Portsmouth, and was installed over the South Church, 
Feb. 21, 1733 ; his connexion with New-Castle having been 
dissolved the year before. He spent the remainder of his 
days at Portsmouth, and died May 9,1747. He was eminent 
for piety and pastoral fidelity. During his ministry in Ports- 
mouth, he baptized more than 700, and admitted 130 com- 
municants. When God visited the American churches with 
the out-pourings of his spirit, about the year 1742, Mr. 
Shurtleff’s society partook of the blessing ; and in that year 
68 persons were added to hischurch. Mr. Shurtleff pub- 
lished a sermon at the ordination of Rev. Nathaniel Morrill, 
in Rye, 1726: a sermon delivered at New-Castle, Jan. 1, 
1725, in commemoration of the sufferings of a company of 
mariners, some years before ship wrecked on Boon Isl- 
and, with an address to Hon. John Wentworth, Esq. ; a ser- 
mon at the ordination of Rey. Nathaniel Gookin, in North- 
Hampton, 1739; a sermon from these words, “ Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” occa- 
sioned by thé execution of Sarah Simpson and Penelope 
Kenny,* and in the hearing of the former, delivered Dec. 
22, 1739 ; a sermon at the monthly evening lecture in Bos- 
ton, 1741 ; an account of the revival of religion at Ports- 
mouth, published in the 22d and 48th numbers of the Chris- 


tian History, for 1743. 





* These were the first executions in New-Hampsbire, which had 
then been settled more than a century. 
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The first minister of Newington was the Rev. Joseru Ap- 
ams. His first American ancestor was Henry Adams, who, 
about the year 1630, came from Devonshire, Eng., to Mount 
Wollaston, now Quincy, in Massachusetts. Eight sons ac- 
companied him on his voyage to this country. One of the 
sons, Joseph, resided at Braintree ; and his son, Joseph, was 
the father of Mr. Adams, of Newington, and of Dea. John 
Adams, of Braintree, father of the Hon. John Adams, late 
President of the United States. Mr. Adams, of Newington, 
was born in Braintree, June, 1688, and was graduated, at 
Harvard College in 1710. While a member of College, he 
had spent some time in a school at Newington ; and being 
licensed to preach soon after receiving his degree, he was 
employed there as a candidate, but was not ordained until 
Noy. 16,1715. He continued his ministerial labors until 
January, 1783, and died May 20, 1784, being almost 95 

ears old—an age attained by no other minister ever set- 
tled in New-Hampshire. He published a sermon on the 
death of John Fabyan, Esq., 1757, and another on the ne- 
cessity of rulers,civil and ecclesiastical, exerting themselves 
against the growth of impiety, 1760.* 

In 1718, the Rev. Henry Rust was ordained the first min- 
ister of Stratham; Rev. Hueu Apams, the first minister of 
Durham, and the Rev. Natuaniet Prentice, the second min- 
ister of Dunstable, as successor of Mr. Weld. 

Mr.> Rust was graduated at Harvard College in 1707, or- 
dained at Stratham in the spring of 1718, and died March 
20, 1749, aged 63. The late Henry Rust, Esq., of Wolfe- 
borough, was one of his sons. 

As early as 1651, a parish was formed at Oyster River, 
now Durham, and several persons were employed to preach 
there. Among others, was Joun Buss, a physician, who was 
many years a preacher, but never settled in the ministry.— 
He had been for some time at Wells, Me., and came from 
thence to Oyster river, where he preached and practised 
physic a number of years. His house and valuable libra- 


* Mr. Adams is said to have been a man of respectable talents, but of 
great self complacency. In praying for a person dangerously sick who 
had desired the prayers of the Congregation, he prayed very earnestly 
that the man might be prepared to die; for, said he, “ we, O Lord, whe 
are skilful, know there is no possibility of his recovery.”—-At a meet- 
ing of the Association of ministers at Portsmouth, Mr. Adams made the 
prayer, in which he took occasion to introduce the horses nientioned in 
the Revelations; but becoming suddenly embarrassed while speaking of 
the white horse, he closed the exercise abruptly. One of his brethren 
afterwards observed to him, that, at his time of life, he should be partic- 
ularly cautious in mounting strange horses, if he would avoid a fall. 
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ry were burnt by the Indians in 1694. Hedied in 1736, at 
the great age of 108. Mr. Adams commenced preaching in 
this parish about 1716, but no church was gathered until the 
time of his ordination, March 26, 1718. Notwithstanding 
the violent opposition he met with from many of his people, 
and notwithstanding the peculiarities of his manner and irri- 
tability of his temper, and notwithstanding too the very ex- 
traordinary step he took during the pendency of his litiga- 
ted claim against the town before the Governor and Council, 
[See Coll. Vol. 2, pages 241 and 282,] the tradition is, that he 
was a good and pious man, who knew a thousand times more 
about the scripture than about mankind, or the manner of 
transacting business in the world. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1697, and was dismissed. from the 
ministry at Durham, Jan. 23, 1739, by an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, who protest against “his great presumption in pretend- 
ing to imprecate the Divine vengeance, and that the calam- 
ities, that had befallen sundry persons, were the effect of 
his prayers.”—They also censure “ his late petition to the 
General Assembly,” [See Belknap, Vol. 3, p. 263,] and “ con- 
sidering to what a height the disaffection of great numbers 
of his people had arrived,” the council were “ of opinion 
that it would not be for the honor of Christ, or the interest 
of religion, nor any way answer the great ends of his minis- 
try in this place, for him to continue any longer in it.” Mr. 
Adams remained at Durham, after his dismission, and re- 
tained the affections and reverence of a great portion of the 
people, and a very considerable influence in the town until 
his death in 1750, at the age of 74, His descendants are 
numerous, and many of them of great respectability. 

Mr. Prentice, of Dunstable, was a graduate of Harvard 
College, in 1715. The exact time of his ordination is not 
known. He married Mary Tyng, and died Feb. 25, 1737. 
It is said of him, that “he was a man of wit, and a good ser- 
monizer.” 

Londonderry was settled in 1719, by a number of Scotch 
presbyterians, who had resided for some time in the north of 
Jreland. The Rev. James M’Grecore was their first minis- 
ter. He came with them to this country in 1718 ; and on 
leaving the land of their nativity, he preached to them from 
Exod. xxxill. 15, “If thy presence go not with me, carry us 
not up hence.” The company of emigrants who settled 
seupeee ie landed at Casco Bay in the summer, and there 
spent the following winter. In the spring of 1719, they ex- 

lored the country and fixed on Nutfield, as it was then cal- 
led, for their place of residence. They arrived there with 
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their families on the 11th of April. Mr. M’Gregore, who 
had spent the winter at Dracut, having received an invitation 
to become their minister, met them on the day of their arri- 
val, and on the next day delivered, under a great oak, which 
was a few years since, if not now, standing, a discourse from 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. He did not, however, take the pastoral 
charge of the people till the next month, when he preached 
to them from these words, “ Moreover, I will make a coven- 
ant of peace with them ; it shall be an everlasting covenant 
with them : and [| will plant them, and multiply them, and 
will set my sanctuary in the midst of them forever more.”— 
Eze. xxxvii. 26. The first framed house erected in town was 
occupied by Mr. M’Gregore, and is still standing. The first 
house for public worship was completed in 1722, and was 50 
feet in length, and 45 in breadth. Previous to this, their 
meetings were holden, when the weather would admit of it, 
in the open air. The number of the inhabitants and of the 
church rapidly increased. In the spring of 1723, there 
were 160 communicants, and ina year from that time, 230. 
Mr. M’Gregore died March 5, 1729, aged 52. He was much 
loved and revered by his people, and “ was a wise, affection- 
ate and faithful guide to them, both in civil and religious 
concerns.” He left a widow and seven children. One of his 
sons was the first minister of the second parish in London- 
derry. | 
The Rev. Warp Crarxe was the first settled minister of 
Kingston, and was ordained there in 1725. He was the 
youngest child of the Rev. John Clarke, of Exeter, and was 
born Dec. 12, 1703. He was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1723, and died in 1737. | 
The Rev. Jasez Fircu was installed over the North Par- 
ish in-Portsmouth, 1725. He was a son of Rev. James F. 
of Norwich, Connecticut, by his second wife, and was born 
in April, 1672. His mother was Priscilla Mason, a daughter 
of Capt. John Mason, of Norwich, who was a brave and 
celebrated commander of the Connecticut forces, in the Pe- 
uot and other Indian wars. Gov. Fitch, of Connecticut, 
and Mr. Fitch, of Portsmouth, were cousins german. Mr. 
Fitch was graduated at Harvard College, 1694, and was a 
Tutor and a Fellow of the College. In 1703, he was ordain- 
ed at Ipswich, Mass., and continued there till Dec. 1723, 
when he left his people, for the want of a competent support, 
but without the advice of an ecclesiastical council. The 
people of Ipswich were displeased at his leaving them, and 
the difficulties between them were finally adjusted by arbi- 
tration, in 1726. Myr. Fitch had a taste for historical re- 
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searches, and Dr. Belknap availed himself of his collections 
in preparing the History of New-Hampshire.—He married 
Elizabeth Appleton, a daughter of Col. John Appleton, of 
Ipswich, and grand daughter of John Rogers, President of 
Harvard College. His children were, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Wibird, Esq.; Margaret, who married ason of Rev. 
Henry Gibbs, of Watertown; Mary, wife of Francis Cabot, 
Esq. of Salem; Ann, the second wife of Rev. Nathaniel 
Gookin, of North-Hampton; John, who was graduated at 
Harvard College, in 1728, and died soon after. Mr. Fitch, 
after a pious and useful ministry at Portsmouth, of more than 
twenty years continuance, died of a nervous fever, Nov. 22, 
1746, in his 75th year. He published a sermon, occasioned 
by the great earthquake of 1727; a sermon, at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. John Tucke, on one of the Isles of Shoals, 
1732; two sermons, upon the prevalence of the throat dis- 
temper, in 1735,6; andan account of that disorder as it ap- 
peared in New-Hampshire for fourteen months prior to July 
26, 1736. 

The Rev. Naraanret Morritt, the first minister in Rye, 
was ordained there Sept. 14,1726. Mr. Shurtleff, then of 
New-Castle, preached the ordination sermon. Mr. Morrill 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1723, and was dismis- 
sed from his people in 1734. 

In 1727, the Rev. Josep Wuippie succeeded Mr. Cotton 
in the ministry at Hampton-Falls, and continued there thirty 
years, when he died, (in 1757) aged 57. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1720. 

The Rev. Mattaew Crarx was settled at Londonderry 
in 1729, as successor of Mr. M’Gregore. He had heen an 
officer in the army during the civil commotions in Ireland, 
and was active in the defence of Londonderry during 
the memorable siege which it endured in 1689. He after- 
wards quit the army and became a preacher of the gospel. 
He was a thorough scholar, but eccentric in his manners. 
In his mode of living, he was singularly temperate. He 
wholly abstained from all kinds of flesh, and never ate of 
any thing which had possessed animal life. He was about 
70 years of age when he came to Londonderry. His third 
wife was the widow of his predecessor. He died January 
25, 1735, aged 76, and his remains were borne to the grave 
by those who had been his companions in arms. 

In 1730, the Rev. James Pixe, was ordained at Somers- 
worth; the Rev. Timotrnay Watxer at Concord; the Rev. 
Joun Moopy at New-Market; the Rev. James Cusnine at 
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Plaistow; and the Rev. Moses Hate at Chester, and they 
were the first ministers of those towns respectively. 

Mr. Pike was born at Newbury, Mass. March 1, 1703, 
graduated at Harvard College, 1725, and was ordained 
October 28, 1730. He married Sarah Gilman, a daughter 
of Nicholas Gilman, Esq., of Exeter, August 26, 1730; con- 
tinued to preach till October 31, 1790, and died March 19, 
1792. He published a sermon on the duty of Gospel min- 
isters as Christ’s ambassadors, preached at Newington before 
the Ecclesiastical Convention of New-Hampshire, October 
9, 1750. Nicholas Pike,Esq. author of “a new and complete 
system of arithmetick” was one of his sons. [See Coll. Vol. 
IT. p. 148.] 

Mr. Walker was a native of Woburn, Mass. and graduat- 
ed at Harvard College in 1725. He was a man of talents 
and usefulness—much esteemed and respected, not only by 
his people, but by the neighboring towns and churches. He 
twice visited England, as agent of the town of Concord, and 
continued in the ministry till September 2, 1782, when he 
died at the age of 77. Hon. Timothy Walker, late of Con- 
cord, was his son; and the first wife of Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford, was his daughter. 

Mr. Moody was graduated at Harvard College, 1727. 
He married Ann Hall, a daughter of Capt. Edward Hall, of 
New-Market. His wife died July 14,1771. He survived 
till 1778, and died, aged 73. 

Mr. Cushing was son of Rev. Caleb Cushing of Salisbury, 
who married the widow of Rev. James Alling, his predeces- 
sor in the ministry. She was sister of Rev. Theophilus 
Cotton of Hampton-Falls, and daughter of Rev. John Cot- 
ton, of Plymouth. Mr. Cushing graduated at Harvard 
college in 1725, was ordained at Plaistow, December 2, 1730, 
when the church in that town was first, gathered, and died 
May 13,1764. ‘The testimony of his people to his charac- 
ter is, “that he was a solid and fervent preacher; in con- 
duct upright, prudent and steady, and recommended the 
amiable religion of his master by meekness and patience, 
condescension and candor, a tender sympathy with his flock, 
and a studious endeavor to maintain and promote the things 
of peace.” 

Mr. Hale was graduated at Harvard College in 1722.— 
He continued but a few years in the ministry at Chester. 
Many of the inhabitants were Presbyterians. A society of 
that denomination was formed in 1734, and Mr. Hale was 


dismissed. 
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In 1732, the Rev. Jonn Buunt succeeded Mr. Shurtleff at 
New-Castle; and the Rev. Joun Tucke was ordained at Gos- 
port, the first settled minister on the Isles of Shoals. 

Mr.Blunt was graduated at Harvard College in 1727. He 
married a daughter of Hon. John Frost, of New-Castle, by 
whom he had seven children, and died August, 1747. After 
his death, his widow married Hon. John Hill,of Ports- 
mouth, and died Aug. 13, 1772, aged 49. 

Although no minister had been settled on the Isles of 
Shoals before Mr. Tucke, there had been a constant succes- 
sion of preachers there—some of whom were distinguished 
for their piety. The first settlers were a religious people. 
Mr. Pepperell, an ancestor of Sir William Pepperell, was 
one of the number. 

Before 1641, a meeting house was erected on Hog Island, 
and a Mr. Hull, for some time, supplied the desk. After him, 
the Rev. John Brock, who was afterwards settled at Reading, 
Massachusetts, preached upon the Island about twelve years. 
He was a man of faith and prayer ; and it was said of him, 
by the celebrated Mr.Mitchel, that “he dwelt as near heav- 
en as any man upon earth.” His hearers at the Shoals were 
fishermen, and they usually assembled one day in the month, 
besides the sabbaths, for public worship. On one of these 
days, the fishermen requested him to postpone the meeting 
to a future time, as it was a fine season for their business, 
and they must go out with their boats. Mr. Brock endeay- 
ored to dissuade them, but in vain; and thus address- 
ed them—“ If you are resolved to neglect your duty 
to God, and will go away, I say unto you, Catch fish 
if you can; but as for you, who will tarry and worship 
the Lord Jesus Christ, I will pray unto him for you, that 
you may catch fish till you are weary.” Thirty of the men 
went—toiled all day,and caught four fishes;—while the five, 
who attended divine worship, and afterwards went out, 
caught as many hundreds. From this time, the fishermen 
readily attended all the meetings which Mr. Brock appoint- 
ed.—A poor man, who usually carried peopie over a river 
in his boat, to attend public worship, came to his minister,la- 
menting the loss of his boat in a storm. Mr. Brock said, 
“] will mention the matter to the Lord ;” and encouraged 
him to hope for the restoration of his property. The next 
day, the poor man’s boat was brought up from the bottom 
by the anchor of a vessel, accidently cast upon it. A num- 
ber of such remarkable correspondencies between the events 
of providence and the prayers of Mr. Brock, caused the 
Rev. Mr. Allen, of Dedham, to say, “ iscarce ever knew 
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any manso familiar with the great God, as his dear servant 
Brock.” About the first of the last century, the Rev. Mr. 
Moody preached several years on the Islands. He endeav- 
oured, as all ministers should, to adapt his discourses to the 
capacity and understanding of his people. Addressing them 
once, on occasion of a shipwreck, he enquired, “ Supposing, 
my brethren, any of you should be taken short in the bay, 
in a Nort East storm—your hearts trembling with fear—and 
nothing but death before you—whither would your thoughts 
turn ?—what would you do?” He paused—and an untu- 
tored sailor, whose attention was arrested by the description 
of a storm at sea, supposing he waited for an answer, replied, 
“ Why, in that case, d’ye see, 1 should immediately hoist 
the fore-sail, and scud away for Squam.”—Mr. Tucke was 
ordained July 26, 1732. Rev. Mr. Fitch preached the or- 
dination sermon, from these words ; “ I will make you fish- 
ers of men.” Mr. Tucke received a settlement of 50/. and 
an annual salary of 110/.; but from 1754, his salary was 
paid in merchantable winter fish, at a quintal per man— 
making between 80 and 100 quintals per annum. The fish 
was worth a guinea per quintal, so that his salary was con- 
sidered as one of the most valuable in New-England. “The 
inhabitants were respectful, kind, and generous to their min- 
ister ; and considering the nature of their employment, and 
consequent habits, dwelt together in a good degree of har- 
mony.” Mr. Tucke was graduated at Harvard College in 
1723, and continued in the ministry till his death, Aug. 12, 
1773, having survived his wife about twomonths. He left 
one son, the Rev. Mr. Tucke, of Epsom, and two daughters. 
He published a sermon, preached at the ordination of his 
son,1761. “ Mr. Tucke was a man of an affable and amia- 
ble disposition, of easy and polite manners, of humble and 
unaffected piety, of diligence and fidelity in the service of 
the ministry. In History and Geography, he was eminently 
learned, beyond most of his cotemporaries. He acted in 
the double capacity of Physician of body and soul. Under 
his nurturing and pastoral care, his people increased in num- 
bers and wealth, in knowledge, piety, and respectability.” 

In October, 1733, the Rev. Tuomas THompson succeeded 
Mr. Clark in the ministry at Londonderry. ‘ihe inhabitants 
had sent Mr. Boys to Ireland, to procure a minister. He 
agreed with Mr. Thompson, who was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Tyrone, and came well recommended to this 
country. The Session, in behalf of the church and socie- 
ty, voted“ heartily and cheerfully to accept and receive him 
38 
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to be their minister in the Lord ; promising, as God should 
enable them, to yield all due subjection and obedience to 
his ministry, and to respect him as an Ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, for his work’s sake.” He was then 29 years of age. 
He continued their pastor but five years, and died Sept. 22, 
1738, leaving a widow and one child. ‘ He was a man of 
promising satents and handsome accomplishments—easy, af- 
fable, and pleasant in his manners, and interesting as a pub- 
lic speaker. At his decease, the town, from attachment to 
his family and respect to his memory, voted to bestow 701. 
towards the education of his infant son ”—an instance of 
liberality worthy of all praise, and of more frequent imita- 
tion. 

In 1734, the Rev. Joun Witson was settled at Chester over 
the Presbyterian church in that town; and Rev. Warp Cor- 
ron succeeded Mr. Gookin in the ministry at Hampton. 

Mr. Wilson was born in the county of Ulster, in the north 
of Ireland, to which his ancestors had emigrated from Scot- 
land. He came to thiscountry in 1729. He preached 45 
years to his people, and died Feb. 1, 1779, aged 76. 

Mr. Cotton was one of the 5 sons of the Rev. Roland 
Cotton,* of Sandwich, who received a collegiate education. 
His mother was Elizabeth, only daughter of Hon. Nathaniel 
Saltonstall, of Haverhill, and sister of Gov. Saltonstall, of 
Connecticut. She had been the wife of the Rev. John Den- 
ison, of Ipswich, before her marriage with Mr. Cotton. Mr. 
Cotton, of Hampton, was graduated at Harvard College in 
1729. His wife was Joanna Rand, a daughter of Dr. Rand, 
of Boston,who survived him and three other husbands whom 
she subsequently married, and died in Nottingham, in this 
State, 12 or 15 years ago. Mr. Cotton continued 31 years 
in the ministry at Hampton, and was dismissed in 1765. At 
the time of his ordination, the church consisted of 253 mem- 
bers. Under his ministry, 519 were added to the number, 
although 98 of them appear to have been received on what 
was Called the half-way covenant, and never came to the or- 
dinance of the supper. The number of his baptisms was 
1200. ¥ 

In 1736, the Rev. Enenezer Friacee succeeded Mr. Hale 
at Chester; the Rev. Samuet Parsons succeeded Mr. Mer- 
rillat Rye ; the Rev. Josep Asniey was ordained the first 
minister of Winchester; and the Rev. Artuur Brown, an 





*“ Rev. Roland Cotton was a brother of the Rev. Theophi)us Cotion, 
of Hampton-Falls. 
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Episcopalian, became the first incumbent of Queen’s Chap- 
el, in Portsmouth. : ! 

Mr. Flagg was graduated at Harvard College in 1725.— 
He continued in the ministry till his death, Nov. 14, 1796, at 
the age of 92—having attained the greatest age of any min- 
ister ever settled in this State, excepting Mr. Adams of New- 
ington. 

Mr. Parsons was graduated at Harvard, in 1730, and died 
Jan. 4, 1789, in the 78th year of his age, andthe 53d of his 
ministry. One of his daughters married the Rev. John 
Tucke of Epsom. 

Mr. Ashley was graduated at Yale College in 1730. He 
was ordained Nov. 12, 1736, and the church in Winchester 
was gathered the same day. In 1747, he was compelled to 
leave the place, on account of Indian depredations, and was 
afterwards settled at Sunderland, in Massachusetts. 

By the help of contributions in England, a Chapel for 
Episcopalian worship was erected in Portsmouth, in 1734. 
Though Richard Gibson, the first preacher in that town, of 
whom we have any account, was an Episcopalian, Mr. 
Brown is considered the first minister of that order, regular- 
ly settled at Portsmouth ; and he was a missionary from the 
society in magene for the propagation of the gospel in for- 
eign parts, and partially supported by that society. He was 
a son of Rev. John Brown, who removed from Scotland to 
Ireland—was educated at Trinity College, Dublin—and was 
ordained-by the Bishop of London for a society in Provi- 
dence, Rhode-Island, where he tarried some time before his 
removal to Portsmouth. He married Mary Cox,a daugh- 
terof Rev. John Cox, D. D., of Drogheda, by whom he had 
nine children, the first of whom net in Dublin, the four 
next in Providence, and the four last in Portsmouth. His 
children were, 1. Thomas, who died in Portsmouth; 2. Mar- 
maduke, who was educated at Trinity College. ordained bY 
the Bishop of London, and settled at Newport, Rhode-Island, 
where he died, March 19, 1771, leaving a son Arthur, who 
was a Professor of Civil Law in Trinity College, and its 
Representative in Parliament; 3. Lucy, wife of Mr. Smith, 
a British officer ; 4. Jane, wifeof Hon. Samuel Livermore, 
the former Chief Justice of this State, and father of Hon. 
Arthur Livermore, of Holderness; 5. Mary, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Sargeant, formerly of Cambridge ; 6. Ann, wife of Mr. 
St. Loe,a British officer ; 7. Elizabeth, wife of Maj. Rob- 
ert Rogers, and afterwards of Capt. John Roche, of Con- 
cord; 8. Arthur; 9. Peter. Mr. Brown officiated at Ports- 
mouth till his death, but died at Cambridge, in 1773, aged 73, 
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He published a sermon, delivered on the day appointed for 
the execution of Penelope Kenny, 1739 ; a sermon, on the 
rebellion in Scotland, 1746; a sermon, to Free Masons, 
1748 ; a Fast sermon,!757; a sermon, on the doctrine of 
election, 1757; and is supposed to have been the author of 
Remarks on Dr. Mayhew’s Incidental Reflections, 1763. 

[ Zo be continued. } 
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FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL. 


—o— 


ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 


Surnames were first imposed for the distinction of fami- 
lies in which they were to continue hereditary. It is not 
more than eight hundred years since they were first intro- 
duced among our English ancestors. They were unknown 
among ancient nations, excepting the Romans, who used 
them after the league with the Sabines. They were called 
Nomina and Nomina Gentihtia,as the former were called 
Prenomina. By the French and English, they are termed 
surnames, not because they are the name of the sirc,or father, 
but because they are superadded to christian names. 

The Hebrew nation, in reference to their tribe, used in 
their genealogies, instead of surnames, the name of their 
father with Ben, signifying son, as Melchi Ben-Addi, Addi 
Ben-Cosam, Cosam Ben-Elmadam, &c. 

A similar practice prevailed among our ancient En- 
glish ancestors, as Ceonred Ceolwalding, Ceolwald Cuth- 
ing, Cuth Cuthwining, that is, Ceonred son of Ceolwald, 
Ceolwald son of Cuth,Cuth son of Cuthwin, &c. In the 
same sense, the Welsh Britains used Ap for Mab; the Irish, 
Mac, as Donald Mac-Neale, Neal Mac-Con, &c. and the 
Normans, Fitz, as John Fitz-Robert, &c.* 





* The learned Camden says that to these names were oftentimes adjoined other 
names, commonly catled nick-names, which“ did die with the bearer, and never 
descended to posteritie.” He gives several exemplifications of the kind, which 
we shall quote in his own laaguage, andthe orthography of his age. 

“King Eadgar was called the peaceable, king Ethelred the Voreadie, king 
Edmund for his Va'our, Iron-side ; King Harold the Harefoote, Eadric the Stre- 
ona, that is, the Getter or Streiner, Sieward the "Degera, that is the Valiant ; King 
William, the first, Bastard, King William the second Rowse, that is, the Red, 
King Henry the first Beauclarke. that is, Fine Scholler: so in the house of Aniow 
which obtained the Crowne of England, Geffrey the first Earle of Aniow was 
surnamed Gerisogonel, that is, Grey cloake, Falco his sonne Nerra, his grand- 
childe Rechin, for his extortion. Againe, his grand-childe Plantagenet, for that he 
ware commonly a broome-stalke in his bonnet, His sonne Henry the second, King 
of England, Fitz Empresse, becavse his mother was Empresse, his sonne Kin 
Richard had for surname Corde- Lion, for his lion-like courage, as John was calle 
Sans-terre, that is, without land.” 
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Surnames began to be used by the French nation about 
the commencement of the eleventh century. In England 
they were introduced about the time of the conquest, [A. D. 
1066] though according to some antiquaries, they were used 
under Edward, the Confessor, who began his reign in 1041. 
In Scotland, they commenced about the same time, although 
it is the opinion of Buchanan, that they were not used in 
that kingdom for many years after. In England, they were 
introduced gradually, being first assumed by people of the 
“ better sort,” and it was not untilthe reign of Edward Il. 
[A. D. 1307] that they were “settled among the common 
people fully.” For some time, they varied according to the 
father’s name, as Richardson,if the father were Richard, 
Hodgeson, or Rogerson, if the father were Roger. From 
the reign of Edward, names of families began to be estab- 
lished, either by statute, or the common consent of the na- 
tion in general. 

Few writers have investigated the subject of the origin of 
surnames with more attention and accuracy than the learned 
Camden. From him modern writers have derived almost 
all they have written on the subject; and notwithstanding 
much has been written in England on antiquities of this kind, 
little or nothing has appeared in our country. As the work 
of Camden is very rare among us, we shall make such ex- 
tracts as we suppose will be generally interesting. He says 
it “ will seem strange to some Englishmen and Scottishmen, 
which, like the Arcadians, think their surnames as ancient 
as the moon, or at least to reach many an age beyond the 
conquest. But they which think it most strange, | doubt 
they will hardly find any surname which descended to pos- 
terity before that time. Neither have they seen, I fear, any 
deed or donation before the conquest, but subsigned with 
crosses and single names, without surnames, in this manner 
in England ; + Ego Eadredus confirmavi. + Ego Edmun- 
dus corroboravi, &c. As for myself, Inever hitherto found 
any hereditary surname before the conquest, neither any 
that ] know; and yet both! myself and divers whom | 
know, have pored and puzzled upon many an old record 
and evidence to satisfy ourselves herein.” 

“ But about the time of the conquest, I observed the very 
primary beginnings as it were of many surnames, which are 
thought very ancient, when as it may be proved that their 
very lineal progenitors bore other names within these 600 
years. [Camden wrote in 1603.] Mortimer and Warren are 
accounted names of great antiquity, yet the father of them 
(for they were brethren) who first bore those names, was 
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Walterus de sancto Martino. He that first took the name 
of Clifford from his habitation, was the son of Richard, son 
of Puntze,a noble Norman, who had no other name. The 
first Lumley was son of an ancient Englishman, called Li- 
wulph. The first Gifford, from whom they of Buckingham, 
and the lords of Brimesfield, and others » eine ve was the 
son of a Norman, called Osbert de Bolebec. The first 
Windsor descended from Walter, the son of Other Castel- 
lan, of Windsor. The first who took the name of Shirley 
was the son of Sewall, descended from Fulcher, without 
any other name. The first Nevill of them which are now, 
from Robert, the son of Maldred, a branch of an old Eng- 
lish family, who married Isabel, the daughter and heir of 
the Nevills which came out of Normandy. The first Lov- 
ell came from Gonel de Percevall. The first Montacute was 
the son of Drogo Juvenis, as it is in the record. The first 
that took the name of de Burgo, or Burke in Jreland, was 
the son of an Englishman, called William Fitz Adelme. In 
many more could I exemplify, which shortly after the con- 
quest, took these surnames, when either their fathers had 
none at all, or else most different, whatsoever their posterity 
do overween of the antiquity of their names, as though in 
the continual mutability of the world, conversions of states, 
and fatal periods of families, five hundred years were not 
sufficient antiquity for a family or name, when as but very 
few have reached thereunto.” 

“In the authentical record of the Exchequer called 
Domesday, surnames are first found [in England] brought in 
them by the Normans, who not long before first took them ; 
but most noted with de, such a place as Godefridius de Man- 
nevilla; Radulphus de Pomeroy, &c.” but he says there 
are “very many with their christian names only, as Olaff, 
Negellus, &c. which single names are noted last in every 
shire, as men of least account. But shortly after, it seemed 
a disgrace for a gentleman to have but one single name, as 
the meaner sort and bastards had. For the daughter and 
heir of Fitz Hamon, a great lord, when King Henry I. would 
have married her to his base son Robert, she first refusing, 
answered, ¥ 

‘It were to mea great shame 
‘To bave a lerd without ’n his twa name ;’ 
whereupon, the king his father gave him the name of Fitz 
Roy, who was after earl of Gloucester, and the only worthy 
of his age.” 
To be continued. 
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( 303 ) 
INDIAN TROUBLES AT DUNSTABLE. 





Messrs. Editors—As it is one object of your useful and in 
teresting publication to collect and diffuse information res- 
pecting the depredations of the Indians, perhaps the follow- 
ing anecdotes may not be unacceptable. They refer to the 
hostile attacks of the Indians upon Dunstable and the neigh- 
boring towns, during the war which raged from 1722 ull 
1725, commonly called Lovewell’s War. The facts are giv- 
en as they were related by an aged and venerable gentleman 
still living in the vicinity. : J. B. H. 


When this war commenced, Dunstable was a frontier 
town. Garrison houses were established in various parts 
of it, two of which (Wells’s and Galusha’s) were afterwards 
celebrated for the result of an attack upon both the same 
day, made by a party of the savages. Scouts of horse from 
the lower towns were constantly kept out scouring the woods 
upon thefrontiers. One day, a company of these who had 
been ranging the woods in the vicinity without making any 
discovery, towards night, came to Wells’ garrison, and ap- 
prehending no danger, turned their horses loose upon the in- 
terval, piled their arms and harness in the house, and began 
a carousal, to exhilarate their spirits after the fatigues of the 
day. A-party of Indians had lately arrived in the vicinity, 
and on that day had designed to attack both Wells’ and Ga- 
lusha’s garrisons.* One of their number had been stationed 
to watch each of these houses, to sce that no assistance ap- 
proached, and no alarm was given. A short time previous 
to the approach of the cavalry, the Indian stationed at Wells’ 
had retired to his party, and reported that all was safe. At 
sunset, a Mr. Cumings and his wife went out to milk their 
cows, and left the gate open. The Indians, who had advanc- 
ed undiscovered, started up, shot Mrs. Cumings dead upon 
the spot, and wounded her husband. They then rushed 
through the open gate into the house, with all the horrid yells 
of conquering savages, but stared with amazement on find- 
ing the room filled with soldiers merrily feasting. Both par- 





* Wells’ garrison was in the southerly part of Dunstable, N. H. a- 
bout half a mile from the State line, near Jaines Baldwin’s house, on a 
place known by the name of the Blanchard farm, east of the great road 
to Boston. Galusha’s, was about two miles south-west of this. on Sal- 
mon brook, at a place formerly called Gasgow, on which Henry Turrell 
Row lives. 
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ties were completely amazed, and neither acted with much 
propriety. The soldiers, so suddenly interrupted in their 


jovial entertainment, found themselves called to fight, when 


entirely destitute of arms, and incapable of obtaining them. 
The greater part were panic-struck, and unable to fight or 
fly. Fortunately, all were not in this sad condition: some 
six or seven courageous souls, with chairs, clubs, and what- 
ever they could seize upon, furiously attacked the advancing 
foe. The Indians, who were as much surprised as the sol- 
diers, had but little more courage than they, and immediate- 
ly took to their heels for safety; thus yielding the house, 
defeated by one quarter their number of unarmed men. The 
trumpeteer, who was in the upper part of the house at the 
commencement of the attack, seized his trumpet and began 
sounding an alarm, when he was shot dead by an Indian on 
the stair-way. He was the only one of the party killed. 

The savages, disappointed in this part of their plan, im- 
mediately procéeded to Galusha’s, two miles distant ; took 
possession of, and burnt it. One woman only escaped. Had 
the company at Wells’, armed and immediately pursued, 
they might probably have prevented this disaster ; but they 
spent so much time in arming and getting their horses, that 
the enemy had an opportunity to perpetrate the mischief and 
escape uninjured. 

The woman ahove mentioned, when the Indians attacked 
the house, sought refuge in the cellar, and concealed herself 
under a dry cask. After hastily plundering the house, and 
murdering as they supposed all who were in it, the Indians 
set it on fire and immediately retired. The woman in this 
critical situation, attempted to escape by the window, but 
found it toosmall: she however cipcuaded in loosening the 
stones till she had opened a hole sufficient to admit of her 
passage, and with the house in flames over her head, she for- 
ced herself out, and crawled into the bushes, not daring to 
rise for fear she should be discovered. In the bushes she 
lay concealed until the next day, when she reached one of 
the neighboring garrisons. 

Cumings, at Wells’ garrison, had his arm broken, but was 
so fortunate as to reach the woods while the Indians were 
engaged in the house. That night he lay in a swamp in the 
northerly part of what at present constitutes the town of 
Tyngsborough, about one quarter of a mile west of the great 
road as it now runs, and a few rods south of the State line. 
The next day he arrived at the garrison near the residence 
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of the fate Col. Tyng. The precise date of this transaction 
is not known.”* 

On the fifth of Sept. 1724, Nathan Cross and Thos. Blan- 
chard, who had been engaged in the manufacture of turpen- 
tine on the northern side of Nashua river, near where the 
village now stands, were missing. At that time, there were 
no houses or settlements on that side the river. These men 
had been in the habit of returning every night to lodge in a 
saw-mill on the other side. That nightthey came not as usu- 
al. Analarm was given; it was feared they had fallen into 
the hands of the Indians. A party consisting of ten of the 
principal inhabitants of the place started in search of them, 
under the direction of one French, a sergeant of militia. In 
this sompany was Farwell, who was afterwards lieutenant 
unler Lovewell. When this party arrived at the spot where 
the men had been laboring, they found the hoops of the bar- 
rel cut, and the turpentine spread upon the ground. From 
certain marks upon the trees made with coal mixed with 
grease, they understood that the men were taken and carried 
off alive. In the course of the examination, Farwell per- 
ceived the turpentine had not ceased spreading, and called 
the attention of his comrades to this circumstance. They con- 
cluded that the Indians had been gone but a short time, and 
must still be near, and decided upon an instant pursuit. Far- 
well advised them to take a circuitous rout, to avoid an am- 
bush. But unfortunately he and French had a short time 
previous had a misunderstanding, and were then at variance. 
French imputed this advice to cowardice, and called out, “I 
am going to take the direct path; if any of you are not a- 
fraid, let him follow me.” French led the way and the whole 
party followed, Farwell falling in the rear. ‘Their route was 
up the Merrimack, towards which they bent their course to 
look for their horses upon the interval. At the brook near 
Lutwyche’s (now Thornton’s) Ferry, they were way-laid.— 
The filing fired upon them, and killed the larger part in- 
stantly. A few fled, but were overtaken and destroyed.— 
French was killed about a mile from the place of action, un- 
der an oak tree now standing in a field belonging to Mr. 
Lund in Merrimack. Farwellin the rear, sceing those be- 
fore him fall, sprung behind a tree, discharged his- piece and 
ran. Twolndians pursued him. Thechase was vigorously 





[* We are inclined to believe that this happened maty years antece- 
dent to Lovewell’s war, as there is no mention of it made in Penhallow. 
Galusha, if we mistake not, was among the early settlers of old Dunsta- 
ble.—Enpirors. } 

39 
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maintained for some time without gaining much advantage, 
till Farwell passing through a thicket,the Indians lost sight of 
him, and fearing he might have loaded again, they desisted. 
He was the only one of the company that escaped. . A com- 
pany from the neighborhood mustered upon’ the news of 
this disaster, proceeded to the fatal spot, took up the bodies 
of their friends. and townsmen and interred them in the bury- 
ing ground in Dunstable.—Blanchard and Cross were car- 
ried to Canada : after remaining there some time, they suc- 
ceeded by their own exertions in effecting their redemption 
are returned to their nativetown, where their descendants 
are still living. 

Farwell was afterwards engaged as licutenant in Love- 
well’s fight, and in the commencement of the action was shot 
through the belly. He survived the contest two or three 
days, and with one Eleazer Davis, from Concord, attempted 
to reach home. They were destitute of provisions, and find- 
ing some cranberries, greedily devoured them. Those eaten 
by Farwell came out athis wound. Though his case was 
hopeless, Davis continued with and assisted him till, he be- 
came so weak as to be unable to stand, and then, at Farwell’s 
earnest entreaties that he would provide for his own safety, 
left him to his fate. Previous to this he had taken Farwell’s 
handkerchief and tied it to the top ofa bush that it might af- 
forda mark by which his remains could the more easily be 
found. After going from him a short distance, Farwell cal- 
led him back and requested to be turned upon the other side. 
This was done, and was the last that was known of him. 
Davis reached Concord in safety. 

The date of the affair at Nashua is taken from Belknap, 
who briefly notices it, page 60, vol. 2, but states the num- 
ber of the party at eleven, and that two escaped. The dif- 
ference in the account is not material. The narrator from 
whom the above account was taken, was born 14 years only 
after that event ; was nephew to Farwell, and intimately ac- 
quainted with many of the survivors of those combats, from 
whom he received his information, of the correctness of 
which there can be no doubt. | 

A man by the nanfe of Parssn* lived on the place after- 
wards owned by Col. Blanchard, not far ‘from Wells’ Garri- 
son. The Indians, in one of their predatory excursions, at- 
tacked his house, killed him, his wife and oldest daughter. 





* Parish was a large land proprietor in Dunstable, but through the mis- 
fortunes of that day, and the remissness of their friends, bis destitute 
children lost all his possessions, 
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Two small girls who composed the rest of his family ran 
down cellar, and crawled under an empty hogshead. The 
savages plundered the house, struck with their tomahawks 
upon the hogshead, but neglected to examine it, and depart- 
ed, leaving the house unburnt, probably fearing the flames 
would alarm the neighbors. The orphan girls were sent to 
Charlestown, and there brought up.. One married a Rich- 
ardson, the other a Goffe, father of the celebrated Col. 
Goffe, whose posterity are numerous in this vicinity. 





PHiscellanics.... Mo. XZ. 


—> OO 84e— 
ANECDOTE OF REV. HUGH ADAMS.* 


Mr. Apams published a poem against wearing wigs and 
hoop-pelticoats, which he considered anti-christian garments, 
and inventions of the devil. While at college, he was re- 
markably serious in his appearance and conversation, and 
was consequently the subject of sport to his dissipated con- 
temporaries. Among his classmates were Collins, Read and 
Southmayd, who felt disposed to amuse themselves at his ex- 
pense. The latter had a chair which appeared very well, 
but if any person sat down in it, it immediately fell to pieces. 
and let the incumbent on the floor. He and Collins sent 
Reed to invite Adams to their room, pretending that they 
wished to have some serious conversation with him. He 
very readily accepted the invitation. The armed chair was 
placed for him, in which he attempted to sit, and fell with all 
his gravity, amid the wreck of the chair, upon the floor! 
Rising, with great composure, he repeated extempore the 
following paraphrase of the first verse of the Psalms, and 


left the room : : 
Blest is the man who hath not lent 


To wicked Reed his ear ; 
Nor spent his life as Collins hath, 
Not sat in Southmayd’s CHAIR. 


Collins and Southmayd, after leaving college, were settled 
in the ministry. Reed studied theology, and preached a 
number of years, but was never ordained. He was a man 
of talents, but of his other qualifications for a minister some 
Opinion may be tormed by the following anecdote. He 

reached on some occasion for the Rev. Mr. Walker, and 
took for his text, Jobi. 7. “And the Lord said unto Satan, 


* See Collections, 1823—-pp. 239, 281, 291. 
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whence comest thou? Then Satan answered the Lord and 
said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down init.” After a suitable introduction, he said 
that “the devil was a Wacker.” When about 40 years of 
age, Mr. Reed turned his attention to the law, and became 
one of the most eminent lawyers in New-England. 


— 





In the campaign of 1779, the commander in chief sent a 
strong force under the command of Major General Sullivan, 
into the Susquehanna county, so called, and the western part 
of New-York, to put a stop to the ravages of the Indians. 
After the different detachments had formed a junction at 
Tioga Point, and while they were yet there, Col. Proctor 
of the artillery, obtained from the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania, a warrant to hold a moveable Lodge of Free Masons 
in the camp, and this Lodge was opened almost every day 
after the army had made its daily march. 

After arriving at Tioga, two tents were pitched for the ac- 
commodation of the Lodge, on ground covered with hazel 
bushes. After the tents were set up, the bushes were cut 
away, anda thick coat of leaves, which had apparently been 
gathering there for centuries, was swept off. Under all 
those dead leaves, and partly buried in the ground was 
found an old iron square, very much decayed, but still strong 
enough forthe use of the Lodge; and it was so used when- 
ever the Lodge formed for business, during the expedition. 
What is remarkable in the affair is, the country was a howl- 
ing wilderness, nor was it known that a white person had 
ever been there. The brotherhood considered the finding 
of asquare in the wilderness, and on the very spot where 
they pitched their tents to open the Lodge, as an omen that 
they were encouraged by the Great Master of Masons to 
carry their art and mysteries into a new world. 


Ww 





{From Evans’ Memoirs of Thomas Mullet.} 


Revolutionary Anecdote—Among the many anecdotes with 
which Mr. Mullet amused and interested his friends, there 
isone respecting Gen. Washington, that must not be lost. 
Mr. Mullet’s first visit to the United States of America was at 
the close of the war. He was introduced, soon after his ar- 
rival, to Gen. W. and passed some time with that great and 
good man, at his seat, Mount Vernon. Among other flatter- 
li:g marks of attention. Gen. W. when he and Mr. M. were 
alone in the library, asked him whether, since his arrival, he 
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had seen any man capable of writing a history of the great 
contest just then ended. Mr. M. with his usual presence 
of mind, answered, “1 know of one, and only one, compe- 
tent tosuch an undertaking.” The General eagerly replied, 
** Who, sir, who can that individual be?” “Cesar, (said Mr. 
M.) wrote hisown Commentaries.” The general bowed,and 
added, “Cesar, it is true, wrote his own Commentaries ; 
but I, sir, know the atrocities committed on both sides, during 
this unhappy war, to have been such and so many, that they 
cape be faithfully recorded, and were better buried in cb- 
ivion.” 


{In Williams’ history of Vermont,is related the following instance of maternal hero- 
ism and Indian magnanimity. } 

The Indians having carried off, in one of their predatory 
excursions, among other male children, the young sonof a 
white woman, the mother followed them with her other chil- 
dren and urged them to return her little boy. They com- 
plied ; and encouraged by this success she urged the matter 
further, and had the address to prevail with the savages to 

ive her up twelve or fifteen of her neighbors’ children. Ina 

t of good humor, one of the Indians then offered to carry her 
on his back over the river. She accepted of the Indian’s polite- 
ness. The water was up to his middle, but her savage gal- 
lant carried her safely over ; and in a short time she returned 
with her liftle band of boys, to the surprise and joy of their 
parents. 





{The following anecdotes are related by President ALDEN, in the “ Memorabilia 
of Yarmouth, Mass.”’| 


Elisha Nauhaught was a very conscientious deacon : se- 
veral anecdotes are related of him to the present day. He 
was a temperate, pious, well minded Indian. He used to 
pray with great fervour, in his vernacular tongue, with his 
family, with the sick, and at funerals. In his Jast illness, my 
father visited him, and conversing with him on death, the 
common allotment of mankind, he asked Nauhaught if he 
were resigned to his approaching dissolution? He replied, 
in an Indian style, “Oh yes, Mr. Alden, I have always had 
a pretty good notion about death.” 

The following anecdote, which may also be seen in the 
Massachusetts Magazine for March, 1794, is worthy a place 
among the memorabilia of Yarmouth. I believe there can 
be no doubt of its truth, for 1 have often heard the old peo- 


ple relate it. 
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Our honest deacon was once attacked bya number of 
large black snakes. Being at a distance from any inhabitants, 
he was, to be sure, in a very precarious situation ; for, unfor- 
tunately, he had not even a knife about him for his defence. 
What todo he knew not. To outrun them he found utterly 
impossible, and to keep them off without any weapon was 
equiily so. He therefore came tothe determination to 
stand firmon his feet. They began to wind themselves 
about him ; ina little time, one of them had made his way 
up to the Indian’s neck, and was trying to put his black head 
into his mouth. Nauhaught opened it immediately for him. 
The black serpent thrust in his head, and Nauhaught, putting 
his jaws together, bit it off in a moment! As soon as the blood, 
streaming from the beheaded, was discovered by the rest of 
the snakes, they left their intended prey with great precipita- 
tion, and Nauhaught was liberated from the jaws of impend- 
ing death. 

We will now give an account of the aboriginal discovery 
of Nantucket, and origin of fog. 

The Vineyard Indians had a tradition, with regard to the 
origin of Nantucket, which does not altogether coincide with 
some of our assertions. However, there was a tradition 
some years ago among the Indians of this quarter, to the 
following effect. Tam indebted for my information to a 
good old Quaker lady of my acquaintance. 

In former times,a great many moons ago, a bird, extraor- 
dinary for its size, used often to visit the south shore of Cape 
Cod, and carry from thence to the southward, a vast num- 
ber of svall children. 

Maushop, who was an Indian giant, as fame reports, resi- 
ded in these parts. Enraged at the havock among the child- 
ren, he, on a certain time, waded intothe seain pursuit of 
the bird, till he had crossed the sound and reached Nantuck- 
et. Before Maushop forded the sound, the island was un- 
known to the aborigines of America. | 

Tradition says, that Maushop found the bones of the 
children in a heap upder a large tree. He then, wishing to 
smoke a pipe, ransacked the island for tobacco ; but, finding 
none, filled his pipe with poke, a weed which the Indians 
sometimes used as its substitute. Ever since the above me- 
morable event, fogs have been frequent at Nantucket and 
on the Cape. In allusion to this tradition, when the aborig- 
ines observed a fog rising, they would say, “ There comes ‘old 
Maushop’s smoke.” 
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FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL. 


CINCINNATUS—No. XCIV.* 


GOVERNMENT. 


To secure the rights and privileges of the people, and to sup- 
port a free government, the constitution of our country has not 
only separated, as far as was deemed practical, the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers from each other, and vested those 
authorities in different men ; but it also provides that the legis- 
lative power should be exercised by two houses, each of whom 
has a negative upon the other. The experience of all free gov- 
ernments, has demonstrated the propriety and utility of having 
the legislature consist of two branches, one of which to be more 
numerous than the other. This division of legislative power has 
a tendency to make the laws more perfect. It is expected that 
one house would detect the errors and mistakes which might 
arise from the haste, inattention, and passion of the other; and 
what is of more importance, would often check and arrest the 
ambitious and selfish views of the leaders of the other. 

The two houses of the legislature of the United States, and of 
most of the States, are designated, the one by the name of- the 
Senate, and the other by that of the House of Representatives. 
Though the two houses in#egislation have each a negative upon 
the other, yet their power and authority are very different on 
various subjects. In Congress, all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the house of representatives, but the senate may 
propose or concur with amendments as in other bills. In New- 
Hampshire, and in other States, all money bills must originate in 
the house of representatives, but the senate may propose or 
concur with amendments. The advice and consent of the senate 
of the United States is absolutely necessary to make a treaty, 
but not of the house of representatives. And without the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate of the United States, no perma- 
nent appointment to a national office can be made; and the same 
authority extends to the senate of some of the states ; ; but the 
house of representatives have no vote in making these appoint- 


[* NoTE B¥ THE Ep1IToRS.—The ninety-three numbers which precede this 
have been published in the JVew-Hampshire Patriot and Portsmouth Journal.— 
They embrace a wide field of research on topics of genera) interest, and exhibit at 
once the varied learning and indefatigable industry of the writer. Few persons 
have read the numbers without pleasure and profit—and the desire is often expres- 
sed abroad that they might be embodied in volumes, We are pleased to state that 
the series will be continued in this Journal, and that the venerable author, when he 
sha!l have completed his remarks on the history, principles, practice and duties of 
government, will devote his pen to the history and antiquities of our state and na- 
tion. We feel a lively interest in this, as no man living in New-England has 
probably so rich a collection of books, documents and papers relating to this coun- 
try—or is more competent to embody them in the most interesting form of history-] 
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ments. Insome of the states, as in New-Hampshire, in making 
appointments to particular offices, and in completing elections 
which the people do not make, the two houses meet in convention, 
and make the appointments and elections by joint ballot ; in these, 
the votes of the senate are lost in the house. . 

To enjoy all the benefits which were intended and naturally 
would result from a legislature consisting of two houses, it is ne- 
cessary that they should,to a certain degree,be actually independent 
of each other. But their independence will be impaired when- 
ever the election of the members of one house depends upon the 
suffrages of the other. The members of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the national legislature are elected by the people, 
and the senators by the respective state legislatures ; and there- 
fore the members of neither of those houses can ever be indebt- 
ed to the votes of the other for their choice. In New-Hampshire, 
the representatives to the State legislature are elected in small, 
and the senators in large districts by the people ; but in those 
districts where the people make no choice, the senators elected 
meet with the house, and by joint ballot elect one of the two 
highest candidates. Itis the votes of the members of the house, 
and not of the senate, that make the election: for the former, on 
such cccasions, are usually more than twenty times as numerous 
as the latter. In this State these elections have frequently oc- 
curred. In the last thirty-nine yearsythere were only five years 
in which all the senators were elected by the people ; but in two 
years, two thirds, and in six other years,more than half, and during 
the thirty-nine years,more than one fourth of all the senators were 
elected by the votes ofthe representatives. Such a mode of elect- 
ing senators appears to me improper ; but it must continue until 
our constitution is revised. It would be better, either that the 
candidate who has the highest number of votes by the people 
should be declared elected, or that the senators, who should be 
elected by a majority of votes should meet and elect one of the 
two highest candidates in those districts in which there was no 
choice. But the House ought not in any case whatever to pos- 
sess authority to elect a senator for the State legislature. 

It isa question of importance, to fix the number which is most 
proper to constitute a legislative body ; but it is difficult, if not 
impracticable, to determine with precision how many make that 
number. Ifa certain number be named, the same reason will 
equally justify afew more or a few less. Iknow the terms few 
and many are not definite, but comparative, and so are any other 
when applied to this subject, unless the precise numbers which 
actually constitute the many and the few are stated. But the 
terms many and few, or large and small, appear well adapted to 
the subject: forthe number of members that would form a large 
legislature in one State would in fact be too small for that of 
another. This will appear obvious by comparing the population 
and wealth of New-York with that of Illinois. The numbers 
that would be too numerous for Illinois would be too few for 
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New-York. The one has a population of more than one million 
three hundred and seventy-two thousand, the other less than fifty- 
six thousand. The objections against a legislature composed of 
either too many or too few members, appear unanswerable. Pub- 
lic interest requires that both extremes should be avoided. 

The evils which result from anumerous legislative body are 
many—they proceed from the want of deliberation, despatch,and 
responsibility. ‘In all very numerous assemblies,” says Mr. 
Madison, “of whatever characters composed, passion never fails 
to wrest the sceptre from reason. Had every Athenian citizen 
been a Socrates ; every Athenian assembly would still have been 
amob. In all legislative assemblies, the greater the number 
composing them may be, the fewer will be the men who will in 
fact direct their proceedings. In the first place, the more nu- 
merous any assembly may be, of whatever characters composed, 
the greater is known to be the ascendancy of passion over rea- 
son. In the next place, the larger the number, the greater will 
be the proportion of members of limited information and of 
weak capacities. Nowitis precisely on characters of this de- 
scription, that the eloquence and address of the few are known 
to act with all their force. Inthe ancient republics, where the 
whole body of the people assembled in person, a single orator, or 
an artful statesman, was generally seen to rule with as complete 
asway, as if the sceptre had been placed in his single hands. 
On the same principle, the more multitudinous a representative 
assembly may be rendered, the more it will partake of the in- 
firmities incident to collective meetings of the people. Igno- 
rance will be the dupe of cunning; and passion the slave of 
sophistry and declamation. ‘The people can never err; more 
than in supposing, that by multiplying their representatives be- 
yond a certain limit, they strengthen the barrier against the gov 
ernment of a few. Experience will often admonish them, that, 
on the contrary, after securing a sufficient number for the purposes 
of safety, of local information, and of diffusive sympathy with the 
whole society, they will counteract their own views, by every ad- 
dition to their representatives. The countenance of the gov- 
ernment may be more democratic: but the soul that animates it, 
will be more oligarchic. The machine will be enlarged, but 
the fewer, and often the more secret, will be the springs by 
which its motions are directed.” 

Experience has shewn that a large assembly cannot be a delib- 
erate assembly, but must be subject to all the fluctuations of a 
popular assembly. When a legislative body is very numerous, 
any man is thought fit to be a member of it, and no one feels re- 
sponsible for its proceedings. Insuch an assembly, many of its 
members will necessarily be men of feeble intellects and grossly 
ignorant of the subjects on which they are required toact. Such 
men, neither in private or public life, can ever have influence 
tipon public opinion—-a quality requisite to constitute useful 
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legislators ; and what is perhaps, more injurious, they will in 
general implicitly submit to the will of artful ambitious leaders, 
who, to serve themselves, sacrifice the interest of the public. It 
is neither prudent nor sate to authorize men to act as public agents 
who are not responsible for their actions. And it would be su- 
perfluous to prove that the members of a numerous assembly do 
not feel responsible for their proceedings : for the conduct of 
such assemblies affords such plenary evidence of the fact, that no 
well informed men can deny it. 

But, “in a small body,” asa recent writer observes, “ every 
member is watched by his constituents—and the smaller the bo- 
dy,the higher are the cualifications for the member,and the great- 
er is the responsibility he feels,” ‘The number, however, should 
not be so small as to endanger the public safety, exclude the ne- 
cessary local information, or a knowledge of the interests and 
feelings of the people ; nor so numerous as to prevent each mem- 
ber, when he considers it proper, to express his opinion upon ev- 
ery subject on which he should be required to act. 

The first house of representatives in Congress that met under 
the constitution of the United States contained only sixty-five 
members ; but the next house, including three delegates from 
the territories, will consist of two hundred and sixteen, being an 
increase of one hundred fifty one members—more than three 
times as many as there were thirty four years since. This in- 
crease is much too great for the time; should it continue to in- 
crease at the same rate for thirty or forty years to come, the 
house will then be too numerous to legislate for the nation. It 
is the opinion of a wellinformed gentleman, who has devoted 
much time to the consideration of this subject, That the house of 
representatives tn Congress ought not now, considering our present 
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population to exceed one hundred and fifty members—that when our 
population, shall be doubled, it should consist of two hundred, and 
when trebled, and ever after, not more than two hundred and fifty 
members ; and that alarger number cannot act with uniform wisdom 
and energy. 

Let those who advocate a numerous representation in Con- 
gress, contrast the business and proceedings of the two first with 
the two last Congresses, and I think they will find cause to change 
théir opinion. The first and second Congresses who met under 
our constitution had more necessary, important, and difficult busi- 
ness to perform than all the Congresses that have since assem- 
bled. On the two first houses devolved the task of making ar- 
rangements for the organization of the national government; 
providing establishments for the judiciary and the various de- 
partments of the government—the army, navy and mint ; estab- 
lishing a system to raise revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment : the support of public credit, paying the national debt, 
and other subjects incidental to the formation of a new govern- 
ment. The difficulty of doing this was great, not only on ac- 
eount of the work being new, but that difficulty was enhanced 
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by the peculiar embarrassmenis in which the nation was then 
involved. ‘Though the members were then few in number and 
the business difficult and important, they performed their duty 
with despatch and propriety ; andthe laws they enacted were 
not less remarkable for the soundness of their principles, than 
for their simplicity and perspicuity. Members did not then make 
long speeches, either for the gallery or for newspapers—they 
expressed their opinions and views of the various subjects on 
which they were required to act, freely, but concisely. They 
were more characterized for deliberation and voting, than for 
much talking. The members of the two last Congresses, being 
much more numerous, reversed the course of proceeding, and 
have spent more time in debate than in deliberation and action; 
and the laws they have enacted are not only less important, but 
the principles of some of them, to say the least, are questionable, 
and their meaning doubtful and uncertain. 

The probability is that the representatives in the national leg- 
islature will,in future, be too numerous. The increase of pop- 
ulation in some of the States will necessarily be much less than 
in others, and if the number to entitle a State to more represen- 
tatives than one, is raised, they willhave a smaller number of 
representatives than they now have; thiscircamstance may not 
only affect the re-election of some of the members, but excite 
State pride against a higher ratic. And tothis we may add, that 
sectional interests,party views, and considerations connected with 
the presidential election, have already had, and probably always 
will have, too much influence upon this subject. But the general 
interest of the nation, not that of a particular section of the 
country, Staté, or party, or presidential election, should govern 
Congress in determining the number of which the house should 


consist. 
September 15, 1823. CINCINNATUS. 
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Tyrter’s Exvements or History-—IJsaac Hill, Esq. Con- 
cord, has just published an edition of “ Elements of General 
History, ancient and modern. By Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
F.R.S. E. Professor of History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With a continuation, terminating at the demise of King 
George III, 1820. By Rev. Edward Nares, D. D. Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. To which 
are added a succinct History of the United States ; an improved 
Table of Chronology ; a comparative view of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, and Questions on each section. Adapted for the use 
of Schools and Academies. By an experienced Teacher. 
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Of this History, it might perhaps be sufficient to say, that 
it is used in our colleges, and is deemed a standard work in 
most established literary seminaries. It is written in chaste 
and elegant language, fitted at once to interest the fancy and. 
improve the mind of the scholar. ‘The present edition, with 
the improvements and Continuation, is believed to be decid- 
edly superior to any edition which ever preceded it. So 
much information, in so small a space, and at so small ex- 
pense, cannot be found in any other book of the kind: in 
England, the historical part of this edition alone is published 
in three volumes, at an expense litile short of twelve dollars. 
—Speaking of this work, a literary gentleman, who has ex- 
amined the pages critically, as. well of Tytler’s as of Nares’ 
work, and the improvements, remarks: “The whole, as 
such, is better calculated for schools than any other histori- 
cal work with which } am acquainted. It is a system of the 
Elements of History ; whereas there is nothing of system in 
the works mostly used.” Fo a part of this edition, the Ques- 
tions are added. ‘These Questions are, however, printed in 
a separate pamphlet, and will accompany the volume, and be 
for sale at the bookstores. | 


The 3d volume of the Biography of the Signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, by Mr. Waln, of Philadelphia, 
has just made its appearance. [It contains the lives of Ed- 
ward Rutledge, Lyman Hall, Oliver Wolcott, Richard Stock- 
ton, Button Gwinnett, Josiah Bartlett,* Philip Livingston, 
and Roger Sherman, | : 


Singular Publication.—A very neatly printed book of 220 
pages octavo, has recently issued from the press in Boston, 
entitled “ Correspondence between the Hon. John Adams, 
late president of the United States, and the late Wm. Cun- 
ningham, Esq. beginning in 1803, and ending in 1812. Pub- 
lished by Ephraim M. Cunningham, son of the late Wm. Cun- 
ningham, Esq.” We have read the book with feelings of 
deep regret—not on account of its ostensible object, which 
is idle and very harmless—but on account of its effects : for 
any one may percéive this to be a signal for ransacking the 
bureaus of other distinguished individuals, and exposing to 
the world the foibles, the party or personal feuds and quar- 
rels—public and private, honorable or dishonorable,—of the 
unfortunate men who now are, or may hereafter be, candi- 
dates for the highest offices of the country. It is degrading 
to our national and moral character, and will prove a sweet 
morsel in mouth of the calumniators of our country, that 





* The biography of Dr. Bartlett is nearly the same published in the Collec- 
tions for 1822—page 141. 
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such unworthy means are resorted to for political purposes. 
This correspondence was commenced in 1803, at the desire 
of Mr. Cunningham, who wasa distant relative of Mr. Ad- 
ams, and was continued on the part of the latter, under the 
strictest injunctions of confidence and secrecy. The strong- 
est possible assurances were given by Cunningham of his 
honor and inviolable integrity. Mr. Cunningham dies.— 
“ The seal of secrecy (says his unblushing son) as removed by 
the triumph of death” !! And has the son no regard to his 
father’s plighted faith? Willhe “stand a trumpeter on his 
father’s tomb, to reveal his buried secrets!” Public virtue 
and decency are shocked at this outrage upon every good 
principle ; and the indiscreet young man must reap in bit- 
terness of the fruit he has sown. ‘The letters themselves 
are of no particular interest, and develope nothing new, ei- 
ther in a historical, political or moral point of view. They 
were written with great freedom, as confidential letters usual- 
ly are, and without the most distant apprehension of their 
future exposure to the world. 


FOR THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 





Reply to the “ Strictures on a Review of the New-Hampshire 
Agricultural Repository, No. I,” in Historical Collections, 
No. 8, page 249. 

It is painfal to us to become a party to a literary contro- 
versy, and we feel an utter repugnance at making the pages 
of this Journal, devoted as they are to more important ob- 
jects, the field of literary warfare ; but we are induced to 
offer a brief reply to the “ Strictures” because they exhibit 
an uncommon degree of sophistry ; and their author ap- 
pears extremely sensitive on some points, and discovers an 
intemperance of feeling, which those who do not writhe un- 
der the lash of just criticism, seldom exhibit. We are hap- 
py to coincide with the opinion of the writer that “ one who 
reviews publications assumes ground somewhat elevated ;” 
and it is no less true, that he who reviews a review assumes 
a still more elevated station, and should not descend to paltry 
purs or to personal abuse. 

We are charged in the “ Strictures” with hostility to the 
Board of Agriculture, because we reviewed their first pub- 
lic efforts “ at this juncture ;” now, the person who has read 
the remarks on pages 183, and 188, in the Review, and then 
accuses us of being hostile to the existence of the Board,” 
is either incapable of understanding the English language, 
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or is guilty of wilful misrepresentation ; in the one case, it 
would be useless to make a reply; and in the other we 
should not condescend to do it. 

We reviewed the N. H. Agricultural Repository on spe- 
cial request ; and if any criticisms were ever to be offered, 
they should have been offered precisely at the “ juncture” 
at which they appeared, and at no other time: It would 
have been unpardonable to have suffered the first produc- 
tion of the Board to pass without respectful and impartial no- 
tice ; it would have been “ very injudicious” to have suf- 
fered crude speculations to go forth into the world in. con- 
nection with valuable facts, without attempting to separate 
the gold from the dross ; it would have been “ very injudi- 
cious” to have suffered the book to pass without expressing 
a regret that the public in purchasing a work on “ Agricul- 
ture,” should be made to pay, and so dearly too, for papers 
having no connection with that subject, either as an art, or 
science ; and it would have been “ very injudicious” to have 
passed by in silence, any reasoning founded on exploded 
theories, or fanciful hypotheses. 

The writer of the “ Strictures” is extremely sensitive on 
the subject of Mr. Moore’s address ; he remarks that “wheth- 
er the author of the address treateda common topic ina 
very common manner, whether it is well enough in its place, 
and ought to be bound by itself, are questions of no impor- 
tance in this place ;” yet the whole tenor of his remarks on 
this part of our review, decidedly contradicts his assertion, 
and plainly proves that he does consider these questions of 
great importance. ‘To assert that we objected to the ad- 
dress because it “ contains moral and religious information,” 
is acharge of no ordinary magnitude, and is as palpable a 
falsehood as ever was uttered. The plaintruth is that we did 
not think that it contained any information whatever ; nor 
do we believe that its author supposes it to be replete with 
new ideas. We certainly considered the address as very 
much out of place inthe N. H. Agricultural Repository ; 
we regretted to see it there, and we regret it now more than 
ever, for we have been severely censured for not criticising 
the address itself, and our only excuse was, that we were 
requested to review the agricultural papers, and we did not 
think that the “ address” could be included in that class, and 
did not wish to criticise moral essays or doctrinal sermons. 
We regret deeply, very deeply, the publication of this ad- 
dress in the Repository, because it has done more injury to 
the Board than the united efforts of its enemies; it is the 
Jonah which has brought the Board into their present situa- 
tion ; the public have lost their confidence in the Board, and 
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the author of the “ Strictures” feels it—* hinc ille lachry- 
mez.” 

So much has been said in the “ Strictures” on the subject 
of this address, that we venture to suggest, and we presume 
we come very near the truth, when we surmise that the ad- 
dress was first ushered into the world as a sermon ; next as 
an address before the County Society, lastly pr inted. at. the 
expense of the State!! Perhaps it has becn thrice paid for ; 
we know that it has been once paid for; we dismiss it with 
the single remark, that we consider it “ beassica bis cocta,” a 
cabbage twice boiled. We fully accord with the author of 
the “ Strictures” that “the art of agriculture has a moral 
and religious influenc? on society,” and we do not believe, 
therefore, that the public will * hire” the Board, to “make 
moral and religious reflections from their subject” for the 
benefit of the community. The Board was instituted for the 
express purpose of promoting Agriculture, and Domestic 
Manufactures, and if they “ venture to rise above the ground 
to draw the attention of people to objects more elevated,” we 
assert that they are not discharging their duty ; and that any 
attempt to rise aboye their business, is a gross breach of 
trust and abuse of public confidence. They may next pub- 
lish the speculations of Gall and Spurzheim, on the situation 
of the organ of agriculture in the brain ; or perhaps the re- 
port of a law case, in which arake ora dung-fork was the 
subject of litigation; to borrow the language of the writer 
of the Strictures “ there is as much (not the same) affinity 
between agriculture” and these subjects,as between “the 
address” and agriculture, and they should on the same prin- 
ciples be published by the State of New-Hampshire in the Re- 
pository. 

We thank the Editors of his Journal for taking the trouble 
to answer the “ipse dixit” respecting the word “progressed;” 
and we have been entertained with the grave defence of the 
use of the word “illy,” introduced, we are told, “ because 
it gives greater ease in pronouncing a sentence of which it is 
a part, and adds”—what ?—why “ adds much to euphony in 
reading” !!_ We did not know before this, that euphony 
means a harsh, discordant sound ; but if this be the true im- 
port of the word, we fully accord with the author of the “Stric- 
tures” that “ idly” ‘adds much to euphony in reading” —It- 
Ly !—the sounds heard by Hogarth’s enraged musician are 
melody to this word ; the screech owl’s note is music to it. 
We are told that “ ily” “is a legitimate derivation from ill ;” 
so is “ welly” from well ; yet, notwithstanding the correct- 
ness of the observation, we should not say that some 
papers in the Repository were “welly” written, and that the 
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remarks in the Strictures “ ily” become him whose object is 
truth. 

The remarks which immediately follow these observa- 
tions on philology, have been a source of great amusement 
to us ; we have been delighted with the puns, and flashes of 
wit, which the Strictures occasionally exhibit, but with none 
more than that which here occurs. We sometimes notice 
“a pestilent hankering after puns” in some writers, which it 
is painful to witness ; but in the Strictures is found the true 
electric fire of wit, which thrills through the whole soul, and 
convulses us with laughter; we cannot but thank the inge- 
nious author of the “Strictures” for the distressingly pain- 
ful pleasure, arising from laughter, which he has afforded 
us. One ought not be too lavish of such rare talents at wit ; 
one ought not to—but we must not compliment too highly : 
for in the language of Pope, we have 

“ No wit to flatter, left of all our store, 
No fool to laugh at, which we value mons.” 

We are peculiarly happy in the reflection that our opin- 
ions as expressed inthe Review, coincide with the opinions 
of more than nine tenths of those who have read the book. 
It is unnecessary to add to our remarks respecting the essay 
on manures ; any boarding school Miss who has read the 
Conversations on Chymistry, can attest tothe truth of our 
positions ; we remind the writer that it is too late inthe day 
to oppose “ high authorities” to facts ; any person who 
reads this part of the “ Strictures” will be satisfied that their 
author has not only “ multiplied words without knowledge,” 
but is also totally ignorant of the just logic of philosophy. 

The last charge against us is, “ the atrocious crime of be- 
ing a young man.” ‘This attempt to parry the force of our 
remarks by casting a sarcasm on their supposed author-this 
mode of replying to our observations, is not only utterly con- 
temptible in itself, but is descending to personal consider- 
ations totally unworthy an ingenuous mind, and is a subter- 
fuge which perfectly evades fair argument. The very last 
sentence in the “ Strictures” is totally beyond our poor com- 
prehension : we regret that the author has prostituted the 
language of inspiration to such purposes; we regret that he 
resorts to the Scriptures for phrases in which to clothe his 
peevish passions. We now bid him a final adieu, and leave 
him to his commas, and colons. Q. 

August 17, 1823. 


[NoTE.—The preceding article was received in season forthe last No., but ne- 
cessarily deferred. We merely observe, that no article of a controversial or per- 
sonal nature will hereafter be admitted in the Journal. It was our original design 
to Keep clear of the quicksands of party or personal enmities ; and we regret that 
any thing heretofore published, has borne that complexion.—ED.]} 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER. 


RUSSIA. 

Within the last few years, the 
policy of Russia has been appar- 
ently changeable and even contra- 
dictery. By turns it has been a 
Bonapartist, English, Liberal, and 
Counter Revolutionary, protecting 
liberty without comprehending it, 
and warring against revolutions 
when she had nothing to fear from 
them. After watching Turkey for 
years as a hawk does its prey, rea- 
dy to pounce on it, she turns away 
and leaves the Greeks to their fate 
at the very moment when the di- 
visions of ‘his ill-fated enipire invite 
her to spoliation and conquest. 
Some people attribute all this to the 
inconstant disposition of 2 monarch 
‘whose caprice is law, and who pvr 
sues one object after another as, in 
default of priuciples, his fancy di- 
rects. His policy is for thein per- 
sonal, not Russian. According to 
the enthusiasm of the moment,be is 
the champion of European deliver- 
ance or of counter-revolution ; now 
panting for the reputation of mag- 
nanimity towards a suffering peo- 
ple, and now preferting the stately 
dignity of protector of their ty- 
rants. He bas forsaken Greece, 
that he mzy watch over Europe. 
He has Jeft the paths of conquest 
marked out by his predecessors for 
the personal gratification of dis- 
playing his diplomatic talents and 
his elegant figure, once a year, ina 
Congress of Sovereigns. People 
who think thus, attribute the late 
change to trifling motives, and say 
that, unable to invade Turkey or 
combat the revolution in Spain at 
the head of a Russian army, he 
amuses himself by making revolu- 
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tions among his own courtiers. 
Other persons, however, who re- 
gard the influence of general in- 
terests as more powerful than the 
influence of individuals, see in the 
conduct of the Russian cabinet the 
suggestions of a profound and deep- 
laid policy rather than the caprices 
of the Monarch. The general and 
national interest of Russia is con- 
quest, and, if Alexander could in- 
vade Turkey, he would not be con- 
tented with nominally superintend- 
ing the affairs of Europe. He 
does not keep an army of 500,000 
men always ready fe support Di- 
vine Right, whick, in his own do- 
mipious, is never disputed. The 
shores of the Bosphorus (the object 
of the wishes of Russia) will give 
ber both sea and sun. In the tes- 
tameni of Peter the Great, which 
still dictates the cunduct of his suc- 
cessors, he recommends Russia to 
be kept continually in a state of 
war, that the people may be con- 
verted into soldiers, and ready to 
combat at the first signal. In pur- 
suance of this recommendation, the 
whole nation is military ; the peas- 
antry are soldjers——and the nobles 
are officers. Thé army which Rus- 
sia keeps on foot is quite dispropor- 
tionate to her means, unless enga- 
ged in schemes of conquest. 

Peter also recommended the 
Russian dominions to be extended 
towards the north along the Baltic, 
and towards the south along the 
Black Sea. Alexander has in con- 
sequence taken Finland, incorpor- 
ated Poland io his dominions, and 
the advanced posts of Russia are 
placed at Asoff and Odessa. 

Peter advised that jealousy of one 
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another should be nourished among 
the neighbouring powers, that they 
might overlook the aggrandizement 
of Russia; that anarchy should be 
eacouraged in Poland, its Diets and 
the elections of its Kings placed 
under the Russian influence, and 
the country gradually dismembered 
till it was wholly subjugated. 

Peter, in continuation, says, take 
care either by force or intrigue, to 
mix in all the quarrels of Europe, 
particularly those of Germany. 
Preserve the alliance with Austria: 
flatter this power in its favorite no- 
tron of predominating in Europe, 
and encourage it to engage in wars 
that they may weaken and ruin it. 
Admirable counsel! which seems 
to have been as equally well follow- 
ed as the rest of Peter’s humaae, 
and, for an Emperor, quite proper 
directions. 


Peter recommends the Royal’ 


Family of Russia to intermarry 
with the Sovereigns of Germany, 
in order to multigly family connex- 
ions in that country, and augment 
Russian influence. The present 
Emperor is married to a Princess 
of the house of Baden; his brother 
Constantine’s wife is a Princess of 
Cobourg ; his brother Nicholas has 
married a Prussian Princess ; his 
brother Michael is tomarry a Prin- 
cess of Wirtemburg ; and his sis- 
ters are married, one to the Duke 
of Welmar, another to the King of 
Wirtemburg, and a third to the 


‘Prince of Orange. 


Peter finally recommends that 
religion should be employed to gain 
an ascendancy over the Greeks ;— 
that the Emperors should take the 
title of their Protector, and ac- 
quire,as bead of the Greek Charch, 
the sacerdotal supremacy over 
them. ~ 
It is evident from the whole pol- 
icy of Ruasia, that the views of Pe- 
ter, the barbarian, have been punc- 
tually followed. The cabinet of 
Russia keeps large armies on foot, 
extends its conquests and its allian- 
ces, and does not even allow a 
newspaper to be published on the 


Continent of Europe, unless it can 
control the editor. Alexander mix- 
esin all the affairs of Europe. In 
1815, he promoted a popular move- 
ment to embarrass its Sovereigns, 
aod then embraced their cause to 
make himself their protector, and 
encourage them in those schemes 
of despotism which he knew would 
make them odious to their subjects. 
To preserve internal tranquillity, 
prevert his Boyards, his Hetmans, 


‘and all the thousand barbarian 


chiefs who bold rule in his domin- 
iovs, from setting up each his inde- 
pendent throne, Alexander must 
engage them in some common pur- 
suit which has the name of being 
for the general interest, while it 
gratifies their individual ambition 
and their taste for wealth. Con- 
quest is such a pursuit, and the on- 
ly one which can occupy them.— 
He, therefore, or whoever is on the 
throne of Russia must proceed ina 
career of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment. The instant he stops, he 
will find enemies at home. Discon- 
tent and rebellion have zlready be- 
gan to manifest themselves, from 
the inaction of the preceding 
year. The insurrection of the 
Greeks was an excellent opportuni- 
ty, which the greater part of his 
subjects loudly called on the Em- 
peror to profit by.—But England 
and Austria interposed, and he was 
obliged to desist, because it was in- 
convenient at the moment to quar- 
rel with them. The west of Eu- 
rope was not then sufficiently em- 
broiled. The quartel between the 
sovereigns and their people was on- 
ly in itsinfancy. It was necessary to 
blow up the flames in Spain to find 
occupation for England, and to in- 
volve Austria with Italy arid with 
the small states of Germany and 
Switzerland. With so much dear- 
er interests at stake near home, 
England cannot now make any 
great exertions to keep Turkey 
out of the claws vf the Russian ea- 
gle. Austria dare not move a reg- 
iment towards the east,and Russia 
is prepariog to conquer Turkey. 























The year of delay bas not been a 
year of inaction. The means of 
conquest have been got ready: 
Turkey also has been weakened by 
continued dissentions, and will now 
fall an easier prey. The recent 
change in the Russian administra- 
tion is the first step towards an 
avowed change in the policy of 
Russia, and the ancient hereditary 
projects of its cabinet will now be 
pursued with more vigour than ey- 
er.—-The Queen Dowager and the 
Russian party have acquired in- 
creased influence by this change, 
and the Emperor, unable at present 
to extend his domiaions towards his 
porth western frontier, seems de- 
termined not to allow the opportu- 
nity to escape of adding to his ter- 
ritory in the other direction. Al- 
ready the signal is given for a 
march towards the Bosphorus ; the 
Emperor is to be at the head of 
his troops, and Constantinople is 
probably the glittering prize which 
he holds out to strmulate their valor 
and ambition.—Eng. Paper. 

The Emperor Alexander was to 
leave Saint Petersburg on the se- 
cond of Angust, and would travel 
into Bessarabia. 





TURKEY. A dreadful fire broke out 
on the 13th of July, at Constantinople. 
2500 houses were in a short time de- 
stroyed, together with the naval a:senal, 
a 74 ship of the line, two corvettes, 5 
brigs, and 110 vessels. 

A letter from Corfu, dated July 
9, gives interesting intelligence 
from the Greeks. The Turks had 
atiempted to penetrate into Greece 
through Thermopyle. she Greeks 
obtained « splendid victory over 
them. ‘“‘ Odysseus the Greek chief- 
tain, defended the pass of Ther- 
mopyle with uncongwerable reso- 
Jution, although he had only 2000 
men at the commencement of the 
conflict, whilst Mehmot, the Turk- 
ish Pacha, attacked him with 8000 
Europeans and 7000 Asiatic Infant- 
ry, besides 3000 cavalry. The 
Greeks lost upwards of 700 men; 
but after four bours constant fight- 
ing, reinforcements arrived, and 
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the Turks experienced a total de- 
feat. Part of them threw them- 
selves into the castle of Zeitouni, 
which was taken by storm; and 
another capitulated in the town of 
Demago. Meanwhile the other 
Turkish corps, which had advanced 
from Carystos, was also repulsed. 
There remains therefore only the 
corps of the Pacha of Scutari to 
combat, and itis highly probabie 
that this campaign will terminate 
as ignominiously for the Turks, as 
those by which it has been prece- 
ded. While the Greeks were gath- 
ering these brilliant Jaurels, the 
Turks, with their squadron, were 
plundering twelve merchantmen in 
the waters of Missolunghi, and 
hanging an . Italian captain! A 
Greek fleet of 120 sail was in pur- 
suit of the Turkish squadron.” 





From Spain we have intelligence 
of avery favorable nature to the 
Constitutionalists.—-In Cadiz, there 
appeared to be nothing but one 
general feeling of unanimity and 
conviction, thet the French 
would not succeed. Ir the Isla 
there were 22,000 troops, and the 
city was full of volunteers and mi- 
litia.—There has been an attack 
made upon Corunna, by a French 
force of 10,000 men. After inef- 
fectual attempts, for 12 days, to 
get possession of the city, the 

rench, finding it useless to perse- 
vere, retreated with great loss. 
A successful sortie is said to have 
been made 8th of July, from Bar- 
celona, in which 600 of the French 
were killed, and 2000 wounded. 
The French ministerial papers re- 
mark, that a flag of truce had 
teen sent into Cadiz, requiring the 
Cortes to surrender. The report- 
ed answer returned was as fol- 
lows:—The Cortes will listen to 
no terms—-and will, for the future 
receive no flags of truce. They 
will perish rather than sacrifice 
one atom of their dignity; and if 
they cannot maintain themselves in 
Cadiz, they are resolved to embark 
for America, carrying with them 
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the King, the Royal Family, and 
all the regalia. If, when they 
have done this, they cannot escape 
the French fleet, they are resolved 
tosink the vessel which bears them, 
and thus to place beyond the pow- 
er of French tyranny, thé king, 
the government, and the represen- 
tatives of the Spanish nation.” 
On the whole, from what we can 
glean of transactions in Spain, from 
the events at Corunna, from the an- 
swer of the Cortes, and the pre- 
parations at Cadiz,we thitik that the 
Spaniards are far from being dis- 
couraged. There is a large and 
vigorous party in Spain, who are 
determined to expel the French 
from it.—They have been through 
a great variety of disasters and se- 
vere losses, unremitting in their ef- 
forts to recruit their own strength 
and harrass the enemy. Gleams 
of success have now begun to dawn 
-—upon them. Their numbers are 
continually increased by additions 
of bold, determined and active 
characters. They are, it is true, 
opposed by a faction of their own 
countrymen,but by a faction which 
having once beén base enough to 
desert the cause of the country and 
joia its enemies, will one day re- 
verse, if they dv not openly espouse 
the cause of their own coontrymen, 
at least,with jéss compunction than 
they deserted the cause of country, 
abandon their French Allies. 

The London Courier gives it as 
certain, that Portugal has retused 


becoming a party in Spanish alter- . 


Cations. 

A lettér from a French officer to 
his father in law, a Spanish gentle- 
mah, gives us a very favorable ac- 
count of the Constitutionalists. 
Speaking of tle prospects of the 
French army, he says, “Our oum- 
bers gradually lessen by sickness, 
by assassinations, by slight skir- 
tmhishes. Spaniards have not for- 
gotten that upwards of 500,000 
Frenchmen crossed the Pyrenees 
under the eagle of Bonaparte, and 
of those who returned how few 
could relate correctly when and 
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how their late companions fell { 
The guerilla warfare we dread. If 
we disperse a party, and capture or 
kill their leader at one pass, we are 
sure of meeting a more fortunate 


successor at the next.” 
Newburyport Herald. 


Taitmey or Coromsia. We 
have at length (says the New-York 
Mercantile Advertiser) the satis- 
faction to announce the termina- 
tion of the war in Colombia. The 
wily Morales has at last been 
forced to surrender at discretion 
to the Republican arms. Porto 
Cavello, the only remaining place 
garrisoned by the Spaniards, falls 
of course. This interesting intel- 
ligence is brought by Capt. Smith, 
of the brig Gleaner, from Rio de 
la Hache, who has communicated 
the following particulars, being al! 
that we are yet it. possession of. 
Gen. Morales capitulated on the 
4th of August, giving up every 
thing. He was to proceed to Cuba 
with seven or eight hundred of his 
troops, being: all that remained of 
his army, who were natives of old 
Spain. He had engaged never 
again to take up arms against Co- 
lombia. Great rejoicings and illu- 
minations had taken place at Rio 
Hache, and all the places where 
the news was received. Gen. Ber- 
mudez, who was to assume the com- 
mand at Rio Hache, had just arri- 
ved there in the sloop of war Boli- 
var, from Laguira. 








PRUSSIA. The King of Prussia has 
published a decree, dated June 5th, 
*which states that his majesty has “ re- 
solved to introduce representative as- 
semblies into the monarchy, and to that 
end to establish Provincial Assemblies 
in the spirit of the ancient German 
Constitution, such as the peculiar situa- 
tion of the country, and the spirit of the 


times require.” 


Incenuity.—A London paper 
states that a Mr. Bedel has written 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, the 
Traveller, Retaliation, Stanzas on 
the taking of Quebec, anda son- 
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net—the whole composing 1038 
Jines, and about 40,000 letters, in a 
square two and a half by two anda 
third inches. There are no abbre- 
viations, and it may be distinctly 


read with a magnifying g\ass. 

In England, the power of steam has 
been rendered subservient to the break- 
ing of stones for the construction of 
roads. A machine has been invented, 
consisting of two fluted rollers, placed 
side by side, about an inch apart, and 
turning different ways. The stones are 
putin a kind of hopper above, and push- 
ed down with a rake, which afford a 
regular supply to the rollers. The ma- 
chine is worked by a rotatory engine of 
one horse power, and will break a ton 
of hard pebbles completely in from six 
to eight minutes. 


GREAT FIRES IN MAINE. A Cir- 
cular, from the towns of Wiscasset and 
Alna, has been published, relating to the 
extraordinary desolation, by fire, in 
those and other towns, and we trust that 
such measures will be adopted as to af- 
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ford the most efficient charity to the suf- 
ferers. A letter from Wiscasset, Sept. 
17th, says, “The fires around us have 
still a threatening appearance, and can- 
not be wholly subdued until we have 
some heavy rains. I consider our suf- 
ferings as great as those at Savannah or 
St. Johns,(when formerly visited by con- 
flagrations) in proportion to our popula- 
tion.” 

BisHop CHEVERUS. This amiable 
and learned divine preached a farewell 
discourse on Sunday Sept. 21, at the 
Catholic Chapel, in Boston. He is to 
embark for France in a very few days. 
An affectionate address has been made tc 
him by his flock, and an appropriate an- 
swer returned by the Bishop. 








Mr. Joseph Stevens, a young man 
from the State of Maine, attendiug 
at the New-England Muscum, has 
attracted some attention. He is 
in the 20th year of his age, 27 1-2 
inches in height, weighs 24 Ibs. is 
well formed, and is a young man of 
good undeistanding. 
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Degrees. 
COLLEGE. | —— Prelit | Alumni. Honorary Degrees. 
|A.B.|A.M|AM.|M DID. D|LL.p 

Dickinsen, Penn. July 2. 9} 5] - 1 
Alleghany, Penn.. July -. 211; 2 
Transylvania, Ken. July 9. 32 | 9 1/ 3 
Union, N. Y. . July 23. 67 3 3 
Columbia, N. Y. Aug. 5. 29; 9 2) 3 
Washington, Md. Aug. 7. 4 1 
Waterville, Me. Aug. 13. Loi 2 
Vermont University, Aug. 13. 7) 3 1 
Dartmouth, N. H, Aug. 20. 341/13] 2} 2 3 
Middlebury, Vt. Aug. 27. 17; 9} $i 2) 2] 1 
Harvard, Mass. Aug. 27. 35 | 44 3/1 2) 3 
Brown, R. I. Sept. 3. 27,14; 1 2{ 2 
Bowdoin, Me. Sept. 3. 31 | 12 l 
Williams, Mass. Sept. 3. 7110} 5] 4] @ 
Hamilton, N. Y. Sept. 3. 33 5 2 
Yale, Conn. Sept. 10. 72 | 241i 24 4).1) 3 

* Of Brown College. | 417 li59 |e | 17 119 | 29 











The Honorary Degrees of D. D. and LL. D. conferred by the preceding institu- 
tions were as follows, viz. By Dickinson College, D, D. on Rev. Philip Lindsey ; by 
Alleghany College, D. D. on Rev John Ferguson Grier, LL. D. on Hon. C. D.Col- 
den and Hon. James Ross; by T'ransylvania University, D. D. on Rev. James 
Fishback, and LL. D. on Hons John Rowan of Ken., Hon. Jacob Burnet of Onio, 
and Hugh L. White; by Union College, D. D. on Rev. N. W. Taylor of New-Ha- 
ven, Rev. Jonathan Wainwright and Rev. William Murray of New-York ; by Co- 
lumbia College, D. D. on Rev. Joun Ravenscroft and Rey. Chauncey Lee, of Conn. 
and LL. D. on Hon. Ambrose Spencer, late Cuief-Justice of S. C. in N. York, Hon. 
Nathaniel Sanford, Chancellor of the State of N. Y. and Hon. Edward Livingston, 
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of New-Orleans; by Vermont University, LL. D. on Hon. C. P. Van Ness, Gover- 
nor of that State; by Dartmouth College, LL. D. on Hon. Jeremiah Mason, Hon. 
Danie! Webster, and on his Excellency Levi Woodbury, Governor of the State ; 
by Washington College, D. D. on Rev. John Emory, of Maryland ; by Middlebu- 
ry College, D. D. on Rev. Bennet Tyler, President of Dartmouth College, Rev. He- 
man Humphrey of Pittsfield, Ms. and Rev. Henry Axtell of Geneva, N. Y., and 
LL. D. on Hon. John N. Henry of Albany, N. ¥.; by Harvard College, D. D. on 
Rev. Charles Lowell of Boston, & Rev. Prof. Moses Stuart of Andover, and LL. D. 
on his Excellency William Eustis, governor of Massachusetts, Hon. Dudley A. 
Tyng and George Bliss, of Mass. ; by Brown University, D. D. on Rev. Nathaniel 
Hendrick of Hampton, N. Y. and Rey. Adoniram Judson of Burmah, Asia, & LL.D. 
on Hon. Tristram Burges and Nathaniel Searles of N. Y.; by Bowdoin College, 
D. D. on Rev. Nathan Parker of Portsmouth; by Williams College, D. D. on Rev. 
John Hubbard Church, of Pelham, N. H., and Rev. Giles H: Cowles, of Ohio ; by 
Yale College, D. D. on Kev. James M. Matthews of N. Y., and LL. D. on Hon. 
James Hilibouse and Noah Webster of New-Haven, Hon- Stephen T. Hosmer, 
Chief Justice of the S. C. of Conn., and on Levi Hedge, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics at Harvard college. 


The Connecticut Journal estimates the number of graduates of the several Col- 
leges in the United States who have completed their education the present year at 
about 650: and then remarks—As the number of graduates is usually about one 
fifth part of the number of students, the whole number of young men who have 
been pursuing their studies at our colleges during the past year, may be estimated 
at 3,200, or, on an average, one in every 3,000 of-.our population. The proportion is 
different, however, in different parts of our country. The states westof the Alleg- 
hany mountains, which contain more than 2,000,000 inhabitants, do not furnish 
probably 400 students, or one in 5,000 of their a te lg while according to a 
statement which recently appeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser, Massachusetts 
alone has 518 students in the New-England colleges, or one for 1000 inhabitants. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 





In Billerica, Mass. Sept. 5, Rev. HEN- 
Ry¥ Cumines, D. D., in the 84th year 
of his age, and the 61st from the time of 
his ordination. He had been the longest 
in the ministry of any clergyman living 
in the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Dr. Cumings was a native of Hol- 
lis, in New-Hampshire, where he was 
born September 28, 1739. He gradua- 
ted at Harvard College in 1760, being 
the third person of his native town who 
received a liberal education. He was 
ordained the fourth miaister of Billeri- 
ca, January 26, 1763, in which office, he 
remained aione, and discharged to uni- 
versal acceptance his ministerial duties 
for 50 years. Atthe completion of this 
period, he preached a half century ser- 
mon to his people, in which, from the ap- 
propriate text, “ I have been young and 
now am old,” he reviewed the transac- 
tions of that place during the period of 
his ministry, stated the infirmities under 
which he labored, and requested the 
people to provide for him an assistant in 
his parochial duties. The people of his 
charge, much to their honor, immediate- 
ly complied with his request, and gave 
a call to Rey. Nathaniel Whitman, who 


was ordained his colleague, January 26, 
1814, exactly 51 years after the settle- 
ment of the venerable man with whom 
he was to be associated. Dr. Cumings 
was frequently honored with appoint- 
ments to preach on public occasions, 
and his sermons at such times were al- 
ways pertinent, and were well appreci- 
ated. In 1800, he was complimented 
by Harvard College with the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. He was 
considered by his contemporaries as one 
of the most distinguished divines of 
New-England. His printed discourses, 
of which he published fourteen, afford 
evidence of superior talents, united with 
a sound judgment and great vigor of in- 
tellect. 

In Wrentham, Mass. Rev. WILLIAM 
WrtuiAms, A. M. pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in that town. He was a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania—was one of the 
two surviving members of the first class 
of Brown university, who graduated at 
Warren, R. I. in 1769; the other being 
Rey. William Rogers, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia. 

In Wroxeter, England, Rev. EDMUND 
DANA, 84, brother of the late chief jus- 
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tice Francis Dana of Mass. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1759, and, 
excepting the Hon. Paine Wingate of 
Stratham, in this state, and Mr. T. W. 
White, was the last living of his class. 

Near New-York, Sept. Major-General 
EBENEZER STEVENS, 72. He wasa 
native of Boston, and entered the army 
of the U. S. as an artificer, and after- 
wards sustained with high reputation the 
rank of Lieut. Colonel of Artillery. At 
the close of the great contest, he settled 
in New-York, and became one of the 
most enterprising merciiants, valuable 
citizens and useful disciplinarians of that 
capital. Formany years, he command- 
ed the division of the artillery ia that 
state, and Was Vice-President of the So- 
ciety of Cincinnati. 

In Marietta, Ohio, Gen. Ru¥Fus Pur- 
NAM, a native of Massachusetts, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the revolutionary 
army. Under his direction and superin- 
tendance, the first settlement of Ohio 
was commenced at Marietta in 1788. 

In Ohio, Hon. En1sAH BOARDMAN, 
of New-Milford, Conn. a senator of the 
U.S. from Connecticut. 

In Virginia, Hon. Joan W. Eppes, 
50. He had served in both branches of 
Congress with distinguished reputation, 
and was respected and beloved in all the 
wilks of private life. He married a 
daughter of the venerable Jefferson ; she 
died several years since. 

In Frankfort, Ken. Sept. 1, Hon. Jo- 
SEPH C. BRECKENRIDGE, secretary 
of state, and formerly a member of Con- 
gress. In Philadelphia, Sept.. 17, Com- 
modore JOHN SnAw, 50,a worthy offi- 
cerof the U.S. Navy. In Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Jonw WELLS, Esq. of the city 
of New-York, one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers of that state. 

In Hatborough, Penn. Sept. 14, Dr. 
WILLIAM BACHELLOR, 75, a_ hero of 
the revolution. He assisted in dressing 
the wounds of those who first bled at 
Lexington in the cause of their country, 
and was present at the capture of Bur- 
goyne. He was born in Haverhill,Ms.and 
for thirty-three years was eminently suc- 
cessful as a practitioner of medicine in 
the vicinity where he resided. 

Near Trenton, N. ¥Y. Col. LAMBERT 
CADWALLADER, 80. He commanded 
a regiment in the revolutionary contest, 
and was a member of Congress from 
New-Jersey in 1794 and several other 
years. 

In Bordentown, Sept. 15, Baron HEN- 
RY LALLEMAND, Commandant of the 
Legion of Honor, officer of the order of 
the Re-union, General of the Artillery 
in the late Imperial Guard of France, 
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&c. Having, with Generals Lefebvre 
and his brotker Charles Lallemand tak- 
en a decided part against Louis XVIII., 
and the Bourbon family, on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, he was, with these 
two officers, among the first, condemned 
to death for contumacy; but he was 
with them, fortunate enough to effect his 
escape to this country. Here he pub- 
lished a work on Artillery of great mer- 
it; a work which is considered as devel- 
oping and making known the best system 
of modern tactics. Gen. L. left a widow 
and young daughter. 

In Newport, R. I. Gen. DANIEL 
SHELDON, 71, a revolutionary patriot 
and many years Major General of the 
militia of R. I. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Sept. 18, Mr. 

HENRY HAVEN, 55, a worthy and es- 
teemed citizen. 
- In Concord, Aug. 26, Rev. WILLIAM 
M'Instry, 61, sonof the late Dr. M’- 
Instry of Taunton, Mass. He was late- 
ly an Episcopal Clergyman in England, 
and returned, about three months since, 
to his native country, after an absence 
of more than forty years. In Rumney, 
Aug. 27, DAvip Gisson, Esq., 50, an 
eminent physician of that town. 

In Encland, Gereral Sir CHARLES 
ASGILL, 70. This officer, when a cap- 
tain, and a prisoner to the American 
arms in the war of the revolution, was 
designated, by lot, to be executed in re- 
taliation for the barbarous execution of 
Capt. Lippencot, of the American army, 
by the British in New-York, in case the 
murderers of the American Capt. were 
not given up. Delay was produced by 
the promises of the British general to 
seek out and punish the authors of the 
outrage. The perilous situatien of Capt. 
Asgill occasioned a great sensation in 
England: Lady Asgill his mother, re- 
paired to Paris, anit supplicated the 
Queen of France to interpose her solici- 
tation to the American commander in bis 
behalf ; the petition of Lady Asgill to 
the Queen, which has been published, is 
considered one of the most pathetic ap- 
peals in the English language Washing- 
ton heki Capt. Asgill until the enemy 
wholly changed his conduct in relation 
to the treatment of prisoners, and made 
assurances that executions would not 
be repeated, after which he counterman- 
ded the order of his execution, and res- 
tored him to his afflicted family and 
friends. Also the Marquis of Corn- 
WALLIS, 49, son of Gen. Cornwallis, 
who surrendered at Yorktown to Gen. 
Wasbington. 

In London, W1LL1AM Coomsg, Esq. 
$1, author of Dr. Syntax, Ac. 
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In Bavaria, Prince EUGENE BEAv- 
HARNOls, Prince of LEickstadt, and 
Duke of Liuchtenberg, aged 43. He 
was son of the Ex-Empress of France, 
Josephine, and married the Bavarian 
Princess Augusta Amelia, in 1806, but 
had no issue by her. He was Viceroy 
of Italy many years, and filled a large 
space in Napoleon’s wars. 

In Magdeburg, the celebrated French 
Revolutiopary Statesman, CARNOT, 70, 
a member with Bonaparte of the French 
Consular Executive. 

LONGEVITY. 

In England, Mr. Humphrey Philli- 
more, 100.—In Irthington, Eng. June 13, 
Mr. Robert Bowman, 118. He was born 
in Oct. 1705, and recollected the rebellion 
of 1715. He was from his early youth, 
a hard working man—never used tea or 
coffee,and scarcely ever tasted of ale or 
$pirits—took no medicine and was visited 
with no illness but twice in his life. His 


principal food was bread, potatoes and 
hasty pudding—his drink, water or milk. 
—In Quebec, Laughlin Smith, Esq. 100. 

In Wilmington, Del. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Deford, 95.—In New-York, Mrs. Jane 
Wendover, 92.—In Pennfield, N. Y. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Robb, 91.—In Somerset 
county, Md. Mrs. Elizabeth Parks, 115 
yrs. 5 mo.—In Lenox, Mass. Mrs. Lew- 
is, widow of Medad Lewis, 108.—In 
Templeton, Mass. Mrs. Sarah Hackell, 
90.—In New-Salem, Mass. Wid. Rebec- 
ca Marvel, 95—In Salem, Mass. Sept. 
26, Mrs. Mary Henman, 105, 

In New-Hampshire. In Weare, Aug. 
30, Wid. Beulah Philbrick, 93, the oldest 
person in that town. In Amberst, Mr. 
Thomas Woolson, 93.—In Gilmanton, 
Wid. Sarah Moulton, 91.—In Strafford, 
Sept. 6, Mr. Perry Hixon, 99.—In Ches- 
terfield, Sept. 10, Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, 
96.—In Winchester, Sept. 14, Daniel 
Hawkins, Esq. 95. 
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THERMOMETRICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
FOR JULY, 1823. 


At Portsmouth, in lat. 43° 4’. 


At Hopkinton in lat. 43° 11’. 
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Extract of a letter from Charles G. Haines, Ban, Connani lew New-York. 
“] am very angiousto obtain ‘a copy of your in Iwill notice its 
merits in the next Law-Journal.” 


We have examined the 3d ed 4, Youme of sn Ta Rap of he Unite 
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New-York, Sune, 1809. 


ier [These Volumes, 3d and 4th, contain a pmstincr branch, 

and no way connected with the 1st and 2d, which comprise the 

“ Federal System,” and are in preparation. So that purchasers 
or subscribers, need not, necessarily, have the Ist and 2d. 

It was thought most advisable, to include “ State Laws and 


Regulations” together, in one body, and to publish them first, ae 
being of most immediate importance. } 
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